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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


™m consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 


which Signature is placed on every bottle of WORCEST 


without which none is genuine, 


* 


*.* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmea generally. Retail by 


dealers in sauces throughout the world. 





Sold by all Perfumers and 
Chemists, 


at 3s. 6d., 6s., and ’ gg 
lls. only. ow 

YO (Established 

: Is the best and only certain 


.@) for preserving, strengthening, ¢ 
HAIR, WHISKERS, & 


WV and preventing them turning grey. 


O forms the basis of a magnificent 
mature age, and obviates the use of 


Wholesale and Retail 
by the 


@) Proprietors, 
“fd ‘y remedy ever discovered eZ 
A, beautifying, or restoring the © 


“aN 
iim) OR MOUSTACHES, 


Sixty Bears) 


(<y For children it is invaluable, as it "i 
S27 head of hair, prevents baldness in VT 


dyes and poisonous restoratives. 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. W.C. 





CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
MALT VINEGAR, 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, POTTED MEATS & FISH, PREPARED SOUPS, 
CALVES’ FEET JELLY, JAMS, & ORANGE MARMALADE, 


ALWAYS BEAR THEIR NAMES AND ADDRESS ON THE LABELS. 
And may be obtained of Grocers and Italian Warehousemen throughout the World. 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Have been Awarded Two Gold Medals at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
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_ALL_THE YEAR | ROUND ADVERTISER. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY’S experienced dressmakers and milliners travel to any part of 
the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emergencies of sudden 


or unex 
They 


cted mourning require the immediate execution of mourning orders. 
e with them dresses and millinery, besides materials at one shilling 


#iper yard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse 


in Regent Street. 


Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning 


at a great saving to large or small families. 


JSAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 





CUSTARDS 


WITHOUT 


EGGS! 





BIRD’S 


In 6d. boxes 

sufficient for 3 

pints, 1s. boxes 
for 7 pints. 


The Original and only 
enuine. 


Established 1837. 
Produces the most deli- 
cious Custard without 
Eggs at half =e cost and 

trouble. 


CUSTARD 
POWDER. 





To prevent disappointment, each packet must bear the 


inventor’s address— 


ALFRED BIRD, BIRMINGHAM. 





PORTUGAL. 


PORTUGUESE 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 





BUCELLAS HOCK— 


Wine 


A Portuguese Light 





BucELLAS HOCK—A Natural White 
Wine from Portugal. 


erga HOCK—Without Brandy. 








UCELLAS HOCK—Now introduced for 
the ) first time to the Public. 
PDUCELLAS HOCK — Made from Rhine 


J Vines. 


DUCELL AS HOCK — 
Portugal. 


UCELLAS HOCK— -Possesses more Cha-| 


racter and 


UCELLAS HOCK — Fulness than ther! 
Light Wines. 


UCELLAS HOCK— Largely co consumed in 
Portugal. 





T menaplyaed into 











LIGHT WINES. 


UCELLAS HOCK-—Does not deteriorate 


when uncorked. 


} UCELLAS HOCK—Makes an agreeable 


and 


] YUCELLAS HOCK—Wholesome Summer 
Drink. 


_ UCELLAS HOCK— —Combines particularly 
: ell 








UCHEEAS HOCK — With all Er ated 
Waters 


UCELLAS HOCK—And makes a Delicious 


Cap without addition of Liqueurs. 


UcELL: AS HOCK—Maintains its character 











» aaa HOCK—In all Climates. 


| Booms 1 HOCK—Is a ‘Cheap * Wine. 


“Pocuiras HOCK— — 





BUCELLAS HOCK and other Portuguese Light Wines shipped to ‘the Trade by 


SANDEMAN BROTHERS, Lisbon, 


AND CAN BE OBTAINED FROM WINE MERCHANTS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


TEETHING. 


Jull Directions. 


EASY 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. 


Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
{(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with 


Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, LIV. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on ; 
Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


FENNINGS' 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 144d. and 2s. od., with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 —€ Direct 
ALFRED FenninGs, West Cowes, 1.W. 

The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free), 
contain three times the quantity of the small boxes, 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, I. W. 
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EXTRAORDINARY SALE OF 


FRENCH & IRON BEDSTEADS & BEDDING. 





In consequence of the continued depression of trade, T. NOEL has a large stock of the 
above on hand, which he will sell to the public at a considerable reduction for cash. 





T. NOBEL, 
HYGIENIC SPRING MATTRESS MANUFACTURER, 
106, Long Acre, W.C. 


Hotel Proprietors will find this an excellent opportunity for furnishing their hotels at a very low rate, 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 





WORLD FAMED 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 
BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS, 
Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of 
Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
1d,, 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d,., and 5s, 


Boxes. Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2s, 6d. or 5s, size, as there is a considerable saving, 


[HOLLOWAY’S. PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 



































Rose's LIME JUICE (jOBDIAL. 
<\__| Is prepared from the Lime Fruit, |“ _ 
Ro8ses LIME JUICE (OBDIAL. 
_ | Isentirely Free of Alcohol, |“ 
R OSE’S, LIME JUICE (SORDIAL. 
ay A Wholesome Family Beverage. 
LIME JUICE (ORDIAL. 


Roses 
| A Delicious, Cooling Drink in 
Water. 





_| 
Roses LIME JUICE 
| An Excellent Stimulant, blended 
| ____ With Spirits. 


Roses ‘LIME JUICE 
Is highly Medicinal, Cooling and 
Purifying the Blood, assisting 
| Digestion. 
LIME JUICE 


Is recommended by the Lancet. 


LIME JUICE 
Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain- 
road, London; and Mitchell- 

street, Leith, 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
7 relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


(JORDIAL. 





(HORDIAL. 





Ros 


Rose's 


(jonDIAL. 











(HOBDIAL. 








They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are | 


certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


eo excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 0 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Saliowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 134d, and 2s. 9d, per box. 
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rages maemans etermmiseernres | GLASS GHADES. 
» TABLE GLASS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
FERN CASES, 
Window Conservatories, 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 


WINDOW BOXES. 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 


FOR TABLE DECORATION, 





IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 











combining a highly d f d ical substitute for ordinary floors 


an 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work | 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs | 
and estimates for every kind of floor and wall tiling. Specimens ma - 
ohn | 
St. 


seen also at Maw and Co.'s — e Agent, M. DALE, 50, 
. SI 
(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son) 


Dalton Street. London Agents, MPSON and SONS, 100, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square, London. 
MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 


BURROUGHS 


OZONE WHISKEY 


FOR RHEUMATISM. 


Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession, 


Cale Street Distillery, London, S.W. 








SONGS FOR SAILORS, 


DEDICATED BY COMMAND TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


Crown gilt, illustrated, 38. 6d.; paper wrapper, 1s. 


| pensive work. This gem deserves to be patronised not only 
| by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our Sailors’ Homes and 
all our Mercantile Marine Associations.” 

Metropolitan.—* Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Mirror.—‘ With admirable felicity he embodies national 
sentiments and emotions which stir the hearts of the 


Morning Post, —“‘ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously 
graphic,”’ 
Daily News.— Very spirited.” 
Pall Mali Gazette.—“‘ Really admirable.” 
Morning Advertiser.— Sure of a wide popularity.” 
Examiner. — “Full of incident and strongly-expressed ot 
sentiment, and having a simple, dashing, musical roll and | people. es ’ 
movement that reminds us of some songs that are favourites | Leeds Mercury.—‘‘ There is no one nowadays who can 
with all sailors, and the touches of humour he introduces are | compete with Dr, Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his 
precisely of the kind that they will relish.” volume of Sea Songs we find the qualities which must 
Graphic.—* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken | secure its success. = ; ‘ f 
up the mantle of Dibdin.” News of the World.—*‘ There is real poctry in these songs. 
John Bull,—“ Very successful.” Sunderland Tines.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett is the most popular 
Scotsman.— Dr, Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work | song-writer in England at the present time.” ; 
.. .. all spirited and vigorous. There is a healthy, manly, Figaro.—* Well calculated to arouse the enthusiasm of a 
fresh-air dash about them which ought to make them forecastle audience. . 
popular with the class for whose use and pleasure they are Fun.—* Dr. Bennett has done great service to the navy by 
designed,” the publication of ‘Songs for Sailors.’ Our tars wanted 
Literary World.—“ It seeks to quicken the pulses of our | something better suited to modern times than Dibdin’s 
national life. Itis to be hoped these spirit-stirring songs | ballads, and here the have a wide choice. 5 
may be sung in all parts of the world by our gallant tars, Nonconformist.—* These Songs bear a true literary mark, 
north and south, east and west—wherever, in short, the | and give out the genuine ring.” es 
Union Jack floats proudly over the sea. We heartily com- lUustrated London News.—‘* Right well done. ; 
mend Dr. Bennett’s ‘Songs for Sailors’ to the public at icho.—‘* These Songs are literally written for sailors, and 
large.” they are precisely the kind of songs that sailors most 
Liverpool Mail. —“Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical | enjoy. 
powers to a noble object in this comprehensive yet inex- | 


CO. KEGAN PAUL & OO,, Paternoster Row. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


GOODALLS HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious and cheapest Sauce in the world. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest 
dishes more delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have awarded the palm 
to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither its strength nor its piquancy 
is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest by no means impairs the normal flavour 
of the dishes to which it is added. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable. 

= CAUTION.—On each Yorkshire Relish Label is our TrRapE Marx, Willow Pattern Plate, 
and name, Goopatt, Backuouse & Co. No other is genuine. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., 
in Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


- G@OODALL'S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The cheapest because the best; indispensable to every household, and an inestimable 
boon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. One trial will convince the most sceptical 
of its superiority over others. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets, 
6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. Tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged to be the 
best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, and stimulates 
the appetite. Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Rheumatics, &c. Has 
proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering from general debility and 
loss of appetite. The best restorative for the weak, young, or aged. Is admirably 
adapted for delicate children, and persons to whom Quinine in any other form is 
objectionable, and is especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of Cod Liver Oil, where 
the combined effect of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Asselli is desirable. A wine- glassful twice or 
thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial Tonic is required, 
far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 14d., 
2s., and 2s, 3d. per Botile. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


For making Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less time and at half the price. 


























Delicious to Plum Pudding. Delicious to Jam Tarts. 

Delicious to Stewed Rice. Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. Pies. 
Delicious to everything. Delicious alone. 


Unsqualied for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are 
implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence in the article, and can 
recommend it to housekeepers generally as a useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. 
Give it a trial. 

Sold in Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S GINGER BEER POWDER 

Makes Three Gallons of the Best Ginger Beer in the world for 3d. 

The most valuable preparation for the production of a delicious and invigorating 
beverage. This Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable medicinal properties. It is 
cooling in its nature, and an invaluable stomachic, rendering it the most wholesome and 
perfect beverage for both winter and summer. It is easily made, and is by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer Powder ever offered to the public. Sold in Packets, 
8d. each, by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen. 

Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 











Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 














COODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF PLANCHE’S CYCLOPEDIA OF COSTUME. 
Now ready, complete in 2 vols. demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, profusely Illustrated with Coloured and 
Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price £7 7s. 

The Cyclopedia of Costume; or, a Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military. 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, and a General History of the Costumes of the 
Principal Countries of Europe. - By J. R. Prancmi, Somerset Herald. 

The volumes may also be had separately (each complete in itself), at £3 13s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. Tae Dictionary. 
Vol. Il. A Gunzgrat History or Costume tn Evrorr. 
Also in 25 Parts, at 5s. each. Cases for binding, 5s. each. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground Plans, 1 
Church Work and Life in English Minsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. By 

the Rev, Mackenzizg E, C. Waucort, B.D. 
Now ready, Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, 12s. each (to be completed in 4 vols.), the TENTH EDITION of 


A History of Our Own Times. By Justin McCartny. 

per ‘ Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. This is a really good book on a really 
interesting subject, and words piled on words could say no more for it... .. Such is the effect of its general justice, its 
breadth of view, and its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers will close these volumes without looking forward 
with interest to the two that are to follow,”—Saturda y Review. 


MRS. HAWEIS’S NEW BOOK.—Small 8yo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, price 1s, 6d, 
The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of “The Art of Beauty,” &c. 
NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “‘BY PROXY.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. At every Library. 
Under one Roof. By James Payy, Author of “ By Proxy,” &e. 


NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of ‘‘HER DEAREST FOE,” Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? By Mrs. Avexanper, Author of “ Her Dearest Foe,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
The Oure of Souls: a Novel. By Mactaren Copzan. 
MR, WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 3 vols. crown 8vo, At every Library. 
The Fallen Leaves. By Witxre Corus, Author of “‘The Woman in White.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The" Comédie Humaine and its Author. With Translations from the French of Batzac. By 


H, H. Watxsr. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


““The favourite and most fashionable material.”—Le Follet. 


THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


Permanent Oriental Blue-Black. Also in all the fashionable colours. 
The superiority of the “ Louis” VELVETEEN consists in its Fineness, its Softness, its Thinness, its Depth 
of Rich Solid Colour, and its resemblance to real Genoa Velvet, not only in appearance but in wear. 


THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN 
** Is a very close and admirably wearing material, with a lustrous silky surface, draping richly and 
softly, while the brilliant light on the folds cannot be surpassed by the best silk velvet. For every 
purpose to which velvet may be applied we recommend the ‘LOUIS’ VELVETEEN, successfully 
representing, as it does, a silk velvet at more than four times the cost.’”’—Le Follet. 
“The ‘LOUIS’ VELVETEEN neither changes colour, fades, cockles, nor spots with rain,”’— 
















VSB ON, 


¢, $ PERA 1 UVANT 
VEO Outs Ny 





Ne veww gaa) Morning Post. 
er) The ‘“* LOUIS” VELVETEEN is not dearer than inferior dyes and makes. 
AP} lal The “LOUIS” VELVETEEN can be obtained from all Drapers. 





2" Sz that the fabric you obtain 1s the ‘‘ Louis” VatveTeEN, by the name being found on the 
: BACK of every yard, without which none is genuine. 
Also in all the Agents for Wholesale (only)—J. H. Funtur, 92, Watling Street, E.C.; W. Fire, 52, Glassford 


Fashionable Colours, Street, Guascow; J. Frexman, 20, Wicklow Strect, Dusury. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


THE ONLY “GRAND PRIZE” 


SEWING MACHINES 
AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, (878. 


The Highest Award conferred on any Sewing Machine. 
Over 80 Competitors. 
/ PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
co4/ Treadle Machines from £5 10s, Hand Machines from £4 4s, 
/ Or on Hire, with Option of Purchase, 2s, 6d, per Week or 10s, 
per Month, 
(21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0. 
LONDON OFF 10ES) 139, REGENT STREET, W. 
49, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 8.E. 


=, 











ROOK’S SEWING COTTONS. 


TRADE MAREK, 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
Only Prize Medal, London, 1851. 
Only First Class Prize Medal, Paris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, Vienna, 1878, 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 

Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, for 
TRADE MARK. Variety and General Excellence. TRADE MARK. 
BROOK’S PATENT GLACE THREAD. BEOOK’S CROCHET AND TATTING COTTON. 

BROOE’S SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. BROOK’S EMBROIDERY COTTON. 


OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


— TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 











ws . 
AG “ee 
.. —_ visiting the Seaside, and otherwise exposed to the hot sun and dust, 
M will find 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


144 most cooling and refreshing for the face, hands, and arms. It eradicates all Sunburn, 
a Freckles, Tan, &c. 


Pai) ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


@ Wwhitens the teeth and prevents and arrests their decay. 





: Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser for ROWLANDS’ Articles, and see that each 
; has the Signature, “A. ROWLAND § SONS,” in red ink on the Wrapper. 
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SEBASTIAN STROME. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 













CHAPTER X. AT HOME, 


# Strome parted at the railway-station, Prout 
‘lost no time in getting a cab; and having 
J} mounted the box, he caused the driver to 
if whip up his horse to such good effect that, 
though necessarily proceeding by a longer 

route, they reached the bridge only a few 
moments after the catastrophe had oc- 
curred. Prout, of course, could not know 
why he had been ordered to come hither : 
| but Mr. Strome had seemed to be so tho- 
} roughly well aware what he was about, that 
# Prout never thought of questioning his 
commands. Probably the parson had re- 
| ceived some private information ; but there 
was no time to weigh probabilities. 

“‘ Well, wot’s the word now?” demanded 
the cabman, as, in no very good humour, 
he pulled up his smoking horse at the rise 
} of the bridge. The slanting snow thick- 








vanished trains sounded far away on either 





Wuen Prout and the Reverend Arthur | 


ened the dull cold air; the shriek of the 








| for his pipe, when Prout’s voice hailed him 
from below. 

“Come down here, you, and ’elp carry 
_ the lady up the bank: she’ve fainted ! ”’ 
| “This be blowed!” grumbled the cab- 
man; ‘I don’t want no corpses a-dirtyin’ 
my cushions!” He got down from his 
seat, however, and after making his horse 
fast to the fence, disappeared in his turn 
into the inscrutable gulf. The horse, left 
to himself, held his head down, and con- 
trasted the pleasures of standing still in a 
snow-storm with those of being over-driven 
in the same. For four or five minutes , 
nothing new seemed to happen. 

At the end of that time, short heavy 
breathing and struggling footsteps were 
heard; and upwards out of the snow- 
shrouded gloom emerged the labouring 
shoulders of Prout, and farther down the 
broad red face of the cabman; and between 


them they carried a heavy drooping object, | 


with black garments that flapped in the 
wind-gusts, and loose hanging arms, and 
white face. Behind this group came 
clambering painfully the Reverend Arthur 
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Strome, white-faced also, but with a poig- 


hand ; nothing was visible in the dark gulf | nant intensity of life in his brow and eycs. 
of the railway-cutting. | “Tl go with her inside,” said he, speak- 
Before Prout could reply, a shout came | ing in a strained tone. “ Prout, do you 
out of that darkness—a short, gasping | run on by the short cut, and get Doctor 
shout, that scarcely suggested the minister's | Stemper to come to the Vicarage. Off with 
familiar tones, and yet could have been | you!” he added, seeing that the man lin- 
uttered by none save he. Prout was off gered after the woman had been placed in 











the box directly, and out of sight down the 
steep incline. 

“ This ‘ere is a rum go!” remarked the 
driver, as he dropped the butt of his whip 
into the rest, and began to unfold the horse- 
blanket for the protection of his steed. He 
had just spread it over thelatter’s haunches, 


’ 


| the cab. 

‘*T’m loath to leave her, sir, and that’s the 
truth; let alone you, that’s maybe pretty 
nigh as bad hurt as her.” 

“IT shall do very well for a while longer. 
If you get the doctor there in time, it may 
save her life. Now, driver,” hecontinued, as 





and was feeling in the depths of a pocket | Prout, after castiog a last glance into the 
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cab, set off, “you must drive gently, so as 
not to jolt her too much. But lose no time ; 
ou shall have whatever fare you want.” 

*T’ll do my best, sir,” replied the other, 
touching his cap; and in another minute 
more the old horse was plodding his weary 
way home again. On this occasion he 
noticed with approval that he was not 
forced out of his usual gait; and since his 
road lay fodder-wards, he was of opinion 
that affairs were altogether mending. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the 
black-garmented figure was lying on the 
bed in Sebastian’s chamber: Barbara 
Trench and Mrs. Strome were busy about 
her, while the minister sat in an arm- 
chair near the bed, his features pinched 
and thin, breathing irregularly through 
his half-opened lips. 

“Tt’s only the—running and—excite- 
ment has knocked me up—a little,” he said 
in answer to his wife, when she came to 
him with a wine-glass of brandy. ‘“ The 
buffer of the—engine—grazed me behind 
under the shoulder—just as I pulled—her 
out of the way. I don’t think she was 
touched, but—we were both thrown down 
violently —and—the jar made herinsensible. 
Poor child! Ah, there he is!” 

The door-bell had been rang forcibly, and 
immediately afterwards Doctor Stemper’s 
voice and step sounded in the hall. Bar- 

“bara opened the chamber door, and he 
came in softly, pulling off his gloves, and 
smiling down his anxiety. His first look 
was towards the minister; the next towards 
the bed. “‘ Ha! well, in time, I hope—eh? ” 
he said, with hushed cheerfulness. ‘‘ Had 
a narrow squeak for it, Prout tells me— 
eh? narrow squeak! Well, now, let’s see, 
let’s see!” 

The good doctor then proceeded to ex- 
amine the still insensible form upon the 
bed, listening the while to the account of 
the accident as given in the quiet clear 
words of Mrs. Strome; her husband as- 
senting by a nod and a look, and an occa- 
sional spoken addition. Mrs. Strome, even 
from the first, had shown no symptoms of 
flurry or dismay; on the contrary, she 
had been more thoughtful, observant, and 
serviceable than usual. But, ever and anon, 
her eyes would rest for a moment or two 
on her husband, when his regards were 
directed elsewhere; and at such times any- 
one who had been on the watch would have 
detected in her glance a great suppressed 
agony of love and fear. Her forebodings 
were of calamity ; but she knew that now 

was the time to draw upon the vast 





reservoir of silent courage which natures 
like hers possess, and neither her voice nor 
her countenance faltered. 

* Will she live?” asked the minister, 
scarcely above his breath, when Doctor 
Stemper had brought his examination toa 
close, and was going on with his efforts to 
bring her back to consciousness. The 
doctor thrust out his lips, and lifted his 
eyebrows. 

“She'll rally ; we'll bring her to; but 
that’s not the worst—that’s not the worst! 
You see, child will be born to-night—must 
be born—eh? She may survive it, of 
course; wonderful thing, recuperative 
power of some constitutions! But mustn’t 
be too sangrine—not too sanguinc—eh ? 
We'll know better by-and-by. How are you 
feeling, parson?” he added, taking his 
wrist between his fingers. ‘Any pain 
anywhere—what ? ” 

“No; no pain at all; only a little numb- 
ness. I’m—a little—out of breath yet. 
Luckily—you know, I’m as sound as a 
horse! Don’t waste wisdom on me!” 

Doctor Stemper, however, continued to 
feel his pulse ; and presently stooped down 
to listen to his breathing. While in this 
position, his eyes happened to turn in the 
direction of the bed, and there encountered 
those of Mrs. Strome, which were fastened 
upon his face with a startling intensity of 
expression. The doctor immediately raised 
himself to an upright position, and rubbed 
his hands with a great show of satisfaction. 

“Sound as a horse—eh? sound as a 
horse—of course you are! Ought to have 
called in a veterinary surgeon to doctor 
you—what? ha, ha! capital!—what? Let’s 
see—you applied an external fomentation, 
Mrs. Strome, I think you said? That’s 
right—oh, quite right! Well, now we’ll 
just give you a little drop of something to 
take inside—eh ? mustn’t let you lose your 
breath, you know—that would never do! 
You'll be wanting to go to Dene Hall to- 
morrow, I suppose—what? Must take all 
precautions—all proper precautions. Tell 
you what you’d better do, you know: just 
go into your room, and get into bed and 
keep quiet. You’ve had a shaking—one 
can see that—had a bad shaking—eh? 
Better go to bed!” 

But with this advice Mr. Strome refused 
to comply. He would not leave the room 
until the crisis of Fanny’s peril had passed, 
for good or ill. Spiritually and bodily he 
felt her to be his peculiar care; he had 
done what he could to save her both from 
moral and material danger, and now he 
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must be near her during this supreme trial. 
No persuasion availing to move him from 
this purpose, a partial compromise was at 
length agreed to; he was placed in a more 
recumbent posture, and moved to a part of 
the room where Fanny, when she came to 
herself, would not be able to see him. 
This latter arrangement, being proposed 
on the ground of its being advisable for 
Fanny’s sake, he accepted readily enough; 
but protested, as to the other matter, that 
he was not to be regarded as an invalid: 
he felt nothing but a temporary fatigue, 
and would soon be as good as ever. To 
all which Doctor Stemper assented ; but 
carried his point nevertheless. 

But the “something to take inside,” 
which he had given the minister, before 
long had its effect in putting him into 
an uneasy slumber. When Mrs. Strome 
saw this, she first sent Barbara out of the 
room with directions to send a telegram 
to Sebastian; and then, being left alone 
with the doctor, she sat down, trembling, 
and signed to him with her eyes to come 
near. He did so with an alacrity which 
was perhaps more ostentatious than genuine. 

“Why did you give him that?” Mrs. 
Strome asked in a whisper, upturning her 
troubled face to his, and holding her hands 
tightly clasped together in her lap. 

The doctor declared that it was merely 
a precautionary measure; it was desirable 
that the minister should not be agitated ; 
and that since the spectacle of Fanny’s 
suffering would be likely to produce a 
painful effect on him, the easiest way out 
of the difficulty had seemed to be that 
which he had adopted. 

“He is very ill: I know it: you had 
better tell me!” Mrs. Strome said. 

“My dear lady! nothing of the sort. 
Knocked the wind ont of him, of course; 
I assure you, many men of half his age 
would show four times as bad effects—ten 
times as bad—yes! Why, as it is—as 
it is, my dear lady, I assure you I’m 
astonished that—astonished that he was as 
bright as he was—-eh? Tremendous elas- 
ticity—tremendous! Well now, you see, 
if he’d had a serious internal injury, he 
couldn’t look as bright as that, could he? 
—eh? Of course he couldn’t!” 

The wife’s terrible gaze was searching 
the poor doctor’s face all the time he was 
stammering through this speech, and at 
the end of it he saw that he had spoken in 
vain. She suddenly pressed her hands over 
her eyes, and sobbed twice or thrice with 
a violence that shook her whole body. No 





tears accompanied this outburst, which was 
as brief as it was vehement. She stood up 
again presently, and there was a painfully 
hard look in her eyes, and about herordi- 
narily serene mouth. 

“He will die!” she said, still in the 
same whisper ; “and that worthless woman 
has killed him. I will never forgive her!” 

“Good Heavens! my dear lady, you— 
you exaggerate altogether!” remonstrated 
the doctor, quite in dismay at this unprece- 
dented display of passion in the uniformly 
placid little wife of the minister. “As for 
Fanny, you know, if the poor thing has 
done wrong, as of course she has—which of 
us hasn’t P—she’s likely to suffer enough 
for it, that’s all [can say! It’s twenty to 
one she’s not alive this time to-morrow.” 

“Her suffering will not bring me back 
my husband,” was Mrs. Strome’s reply; and 
the entrance of Barbara at this point put 
an end to the conversation, much to Doctor 
Stemper’s relief. He was under some 
misgiving, indeed, as to the propriety of 
allowing a woman who had just expressed 
implacable resentment towards another to 
act as the latter’s nurse; but here again 
his inferences were at fault. Mrs. Strome 
tended Fanny with as much outward gen- 
tleness and solicitude as she could have 
shown towards a daughter of her own— 
an apparent inconsistency which Doctor 
Stemper wisely accepted without attempt- 
ing to account for it. He had been wont to 
declare, in his customary humorous fashion, 
that although he flattered himself he knew 
a thing or two about woman’s organisa- 
tion, beyond that she was a puzzle to 
him. From the date of this interview with 
Mrs. Strome, however, he never again was 
known to give utterance to this remark: 
the pressure of reality destroyed the point 
of the jest. 

Bazbara had sent the telegram by Prout, 
whom she found sitting in the hall, with 
his head between his hands, in a dull fever 
of anxiety. This young man, who was an 
honest fellow enough, and not ill-looking, 
had not forgotten Fanny during a‘l the 
time of her disappearance; and since first 
catching sight of her again, a few days 
before, he had felt all his old affection 
revive. Among his many virtues, how- 
ever, that of prudent reticence was not 
included. Not only had he spoken of his 
rencontre to Fawley, his present master, 
but afterwards he had nearly upset 
the latter’s plans by regaling Fanny’s 
father and mother with an account of it. 
Nevertheless, it was by Fawley’s orders 
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that he had waited at Cedarhurst station 
for Fanny to appear; and but for the 
accidental element that is never absent 
from human affairs, her reception at the 
Vicarage would have taken place under 
conditions very different from those which 
actually attended it. But Prout, though 
following Fawley’s directions, had not 
been admitted to his confidence; his only 
thonght had been to promote Fanny’s 
welfare; and when Barbara Trench had 
betrayed a willingness to entrust him with 
the telegraphic message, he had accepted 
the commission as a favour to himself. As 
might be expected, however, he read the 
telegram before sending it, and the fact of 
Sebastian's being summoned in such haste 
struck him as curious. What had Sebas- 
tian to do with Fanny? The question set 
him thinking ; but Le could make nothing 
of it at present. 

Fanny’s stupor, meanwhile, after lasting 
upwards of half an hour, began to yield to 
Doctor Stemper’s remedies, ably seconded 
as they were by the ministrations of Mrs. 
Strome and Barbara. Passing out of mere 
passive darkness and vacuity, she seemed 
to herself to groye her way through vast 
difficulties and amidst painful obstructions, 
her ears filled with the sound of awful and 
ominous voices, while invisible enemies 
stabbed her with knives, and aimed deadly 
blows at her with bludgeons. A power 
which she rebelled against, but could not 
resist, drove her forward through increas- 
ing terrors; and now strange flashes of 
light ever and anon divided the gloom, 
teeming to reveal quiet domestic scenes 
whose phantasmal comfort mocked the 
grim reality of her fate. Yet the phan- 
tasms became more frequent, and lasted 
longer; and each time the scene presented 
was the same. A room, wel warmed 
and lighted, with fair walls and spotless 
window-curtains; faces approaching or 
receding, which she seemed to recognise, 
and which, to ber surprise, did not express 
dismay at the horrors that surrounded her, 
though, being so near, they must surely 
have seen them. But perhaps those faces 
belonged to another world, which had no 
knowledge of tle world of pain and gloom 
in which she struggled. Perhaps she was 
dead, and these glimpses were dreams of the 
sweet earth-life that she had left for ever. 
But why was his straw-hat—the straw-hat 
with the blue ribbon—always a part of the 
picture ? It was her own ribbon; she re- 
membered so well the day she had taken it 
from her dress and fastened it on his hat, 





as they leaned side to side under the great 
oak-tree. What a day of happiness that 
had been! And now, when she was dead, 
there was the hat, with the blue ribbon 
still round it, hanging on the wall over the 
fire-place. It was enough to make one ery. 
And where was he? Did he know that 
she was dead? And was he sorry? How 
long the light stayed now! And the faces, 
she could almost name them! That hand- 
some little man, with the kind eyes and the 
wrinkles round them, and the smooth bald 
head, and the thick grey whiskers—that 
was Doctor Stemper. And this long, stiff, 
woman’s face, with the straight mouth, 
and the starched cap—that must be Bar- 
bara Trench. There was another face— 
a woman’s face; but its eyes never met 
hers, and its expression was cold and hard, 
though the touch of the hands was gentle: 
was not that the mother? Ah! then the 
mother had not forgiven her; it was un- 
kind not to be forgiven after one is dead. 
But maybe the mother did not know that 
she was dead. This soft whiteness press- 
ing up around her, and beneath her cheek 
—was it not a pillow, and sheets? How 
came her terrible journey to end in this 
bed, amidst these faces, and with his hat 
hanging on the wall? Was it all a decep- 
tion ? Would more pain come, and another 
death ? Perhaps, if she could speak to 
them, and make them hear her, they would 
be able to hold her back, and save her 
from falling into that cruel blackness. 

“T think her lips is moving, doctor, if 
you please, sir,” said Barbara. 

“Ha! she’s trying to say something, 
poor child! Know me, my dear? Doctor 
Stemper—that’s right! Try again! I’m 
listening.” 

“* How—did—tbat—come—there ? ” 

“That? what’s that ? What’s she look- 
ing at? The chimney-vase?—no! My 
medicine-chest?—no! I have it!—the 
flowers in the basket P—no again! Bless 
my soul, what can it beP The g 

“If you please, sir,” interposed Barbara, 
“nears to me like it might be Mr. Sebas- 
tian’s hold ’at up there, with the blue 
ribbon to it. He’d a been wearin’ it about 
the time she saw ’im last, eighteen month 
back, and that’s ’ow she came to recognise 
it. She smiles like 1’d said right, sir.” 

“Bless my soul, so she does! Yes, my 
dear, that’s his hat; and this is his bed 
you’re in, which I daresay he’ll make you 
welcome to when he gets here, and that 
won't be long now, I fancy. Ha! that’s 
right! there's a bit of colour coming into 
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her face already—eh? that’s right, she'll 
do famously! Now let’s havea drop of that 
cordial, Mrs. Barbara, please! So—first 
swallow that, my dear! Capital—eh? You 
must get all the strength you can, you see, 
for there’s a good deal to be done to-night 
still. Let me whisper in yourear... 
So you must be a good girl, and keep 
your courage up, and I daresay we shall 
come out famously. Swallow just a drop 
more—that’s right! There, there, don’t be 
frightened ! 

“Oh, doctor, m—m—must it be to- 
night? I can’t—help trembling so! ” 

“There, there, my dear! Keep your 
courage up, and it won’t last long. Three 
hours from now you'll be a happy little 
mother, I don’t doubt.” 

“Let me lie so I can see his hat, then I 
will bear it! I want it to be over before 
he comes!” She was shuddering con- 
vulsively, but making great efforts to con- 
trol herself. She fixed her eyes upon 
the faded ribbon, and strove to picture 
the dearly-loved face beneath it, and for 
his sake to be brave and strong. She 
thought of those blessed words, “‘ wife” 
and “ husband ;” and in the pauses of the 


agony which was now beginning, she spoke 


them below her breath. And then arose in 
her heart that other sacred thought of 
“ mother,” “father.” But time passed on; 
and there were scarcely any pauses in the 
agony now. 

Towards the last some screams would 
not be stifled. The minister heard them, 
through the deafness of his narcotised 
slumber. Hestruggled and fought against 
his lethargy; it was as if the soul of the 
little girl he had baptised were calling to 
him for aid, and, in life or death, he must 
answer the appeal. At length, dizzy and 
bewildered, he opened his eyes, and stag- 
gered to his feet. His wife was by his side, 
holding him up; she who had been his 
companion and support for thirty years. 
But he did not understand that this 
moment belonged to her, because he did 
not realise his own danger. The deadly 
faintness that he felt brought him no warn- 
ing; he was never used to heed himself. 
At most, he was only indignant at his 
unseasonable feebleness. For this litile 
moment, ail his sympathy and tenderness 
must be for Fanny; were not all the years 
of his life for Susan? Howcould he know 
that she would have given up all those 
years for the sake of the undivided pos- 
session of this moment? She knew that 
the moments were numbered, but she 





would not tell him so; she would obey his 
wish, now as at all times; perhaps, too, 
some embers of pride were flickering in her 
woman’s heart. She supported him to the 
bedside, and knelt beside him as he sank 
upon a chair. 

Just then, Fanny’s pain was over: she 
breathed with a sense of infinite relief and 
thankfulness. The worst that nature gives 
to woman to suffer she had suffered : it was 
past and not tocome. Something had been 
born, and it lived. She lay back, with 
her hair matted on her wet forehead, and 
felt a smile which she was too weak to 
render visible. Barbara took the new little 
mortal. “It’s a girl,” she said, “and a 
pretty little thing.” 

“May the Lord bless this mother and her 
daughter!” said the minister, laying his 
hands upon Fanny’s head. 

-Doctor Stemper, who, in the stress of cir- 
cumstances, had not noticed Mr. Strome’s 
revival, looked up at these words, and the 
blanched face of the minister met hisalarmed 
gaze. “God bless my soul, Strome, what 
are you doing here?” he exclaimed. 
“This is more than your life’s worth! 
Mrs. Strome, you shouldn’t have allowed 
this! He was injured internally ; this may 
cost him his life !” 

Mrs. Strome slowly raised her head, and 
looked at the doctor with an expression 
which he never forgot; but she made no 
reply. It was, indeed, evident that an 
ominous change had taken place in the 
Reverend Arthur Strome. His features, 
during the last few minutes, had become 
pinched and bloodless; his under-lip 
quivered at intervals, and his eyes were 
dark and sunken. There was a singular 
likeness between the newly-made mother’s 
condition and hisown. They were travel- 
ling the same road, and would probably 
reach the end of it about the same time. 
The process for both was apparently as 
painless as it was rapid; and both seemed 
to be inspired with a strange serenity and 
happiness. Fanny was now first made 
aware of the minister's presence. At 
another time it might have puzzled or em- 
barrassed her; but now she was too much 
exhansted to feel any superficial emotion. 
Hehad sunk a little forwards and sideways, 
so that his head was near hers; she turned 
her face towards him and whispered : 

“Was it you shouted when the train 
was coming, sir?” 

“Yes, my child,” he murmured, caress- 
ing her hair with his hand. There was a 


pause. 
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“T’d been thinking it was him done it,” | against it. His chest and arms were 
she said-at last; and her eyes wandered | covered with melting snow; his cheeks 
slowly to the straw hat above the mantel- | were colourless ; and his face, except his 
piece. “ But I think I’m more glad it was | eyes, quite without movement. His glance 














you. You saved me, sir—I feel I am} 
saved—and the baby——” 

“The Lord will take care of it,” the | 
minister said. 

These two seemed to be conscious only | 
of each other. The old man, whose life | 
had been one long deed of holy charity, and 
the young woman, who had lived foolishly 
and sinfully, were apparently in a state of 
spiritual conjunction admitting of no third 
person’s companionship. At least, they 
gave no signs of either seeing or hearing 
the others who were in the room, two 


of whom (the doctor and Barbara) more | 


than once addressed them. As for Mrs. 


Strome, she still knelt beside her husband’s 


chair, holding against her breast the skirt 





of his coat. She said not a word; but no 
whisper or tremor of his escaped her. She 
did not look up, because she could not see 
his face without also seeing Fanny’s. If 
he were content to go without bidding his 
wife farewell, so it must be! meanwhile, 
there was nothing for her to do but to 
wait. 

“Oh, dear, dear me! this is the worst 
day hever I thought to see!” groaned Bar- 
bara, who had been occupied in performing 


the customary rites for an infant newly | find death ; but love is life itself. 
“ And here’s the| miss that life, my son ! 
Well, | love that saved the world. 


come into the world. 
baby with never a one to feed it. 
Doctor Stemper, you may talk what you 
like; but what I do say is, it’s a long way 
better to die an old maid than to play 
pranks without a clergyman! and if the 
wicked man who’s guilty of this job was 
to be standing ’ere this minute, and look 
on that bed, I’m thinking ’e’d say so too !” 

The house door-bell rang, and rang 
again loudly. The door opened, and once 
more a voice and step sounded in the hall. 

“Mr. Sebastian, that is; poor young 
gentleman,” continued Barbara. “It’s 








’ardly fit he should be coming in here, 
things being this way. 
step out, and keep ‘im away.” 

“No, no! Lucky he’s come—such luck | 
as it is!” said Doctor Stemper, who was | 
standing sadly beside the minister, with 
his finger on his pulse. ‘“ He’il be in time 
to say good-bye to his father—and not 
many minutes to spare!” 

They heard the steps approach the door, 
and pause a moment ontside of it. Then 
the latch turned, and Sebastian came in, 





closing the door behind him, and leaning 


rapidly met that of every other person in 
the room, Fanny excepted. She did not 
seem to be aware of his entrance, and did 


| not look towards him. 


“ Here Iam!” he said at last, sharply. 

“My poor boy!” said the doctor, his 
stout voice faltering. ‘‘ You must bear up, 
you know—bear up the best you can—eh ? 
Speak to your dear father before he goes.” 

But here a memorable thing happened. 
The minister, who a few moments pre- 
vious seemed almost to have parted the 
last link that bound him to this world, 
now stood up, tall and erect, and came 
forward two or three steps into the centre 
of the room. It was as if the soul had 
gathered up the body to fulfil a last duty. 
Sebastian advanced hurriedly, his arms 
outstretched to support the dying man. 
The father laid his hands on his son’s 
shoulders, and looked in his face. 

“ Sebastian, my son!” he said, in a full 
and very solemn voice. “ You don’t know 
how much I have loved you! Nothing has 
any strength except love, remember that! 
Nothing is worth having except love ; and 
without love you can do nothing. If you 
seek after power and knowledge, you will 
Don’t 
It was Christ’s 
I have been 
troubled in a dream about you; I thought 
you did not love enough. It was only 
a dream; but don’t let it come true!” 
Here his voice gave out abruptly, and 
Sebastian felt that he was supporting the 
weight of the dying man. He knew, but 
could not realise as yet, that the dying 
man was his own father. He hoped, and 
yet dreaded, to hear him speak again. At 
last this murmur entered his ear; but so 
low was it, he could hardly be certain that 
it was not a voice within himself: “‘ Fanny 
is here, and her baby—God has bronght 


Maybe I’d best | them to you—begin with them!” 


Sebastian continued to stand, like a 
column, long after it had become evident 
that he held no living being in his arms. 
Bat, finally, Doctor Stemper made him 
bring the body to the sofa, and lay it down 
there. 

“You have your mother to think of 
now, you know,” he said. “I loved your 
father, my boy—loved him dearly. I was 
afraid he’d got his death-blow the first 
moment I set eyes on him. Something 
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wrong inside. If he could have kept quiet, 
he might have got over it; but he would 
move abont, and so—internal bemorrhage, 


you know. Well, a better man never lived | 
Look to | 


on earth, and now he’s gone! 
your mother.” 

“Can you leave us alone for a few 
minutes,” Sebastian enquired, with a kind 
of absent-minded politeness; ‘you and 
Barbara? Put the child by its mother. 
I wish to say a word to Mrs. Strome in 
private.” 

There was nothing more to be done for 
Fanny; she seemed to be sinking fast 
into nothingness, with no evidence of 
suffering beyond aslight pained contraction 
of the brows. The doctor went out, and 
Barbara followed him, after having first 
placed the baby on its mother’s arm. 
Sebastian closed the door behind them. 


Fifteen minutes later he opened it again, 
and bade them enter. Mrs. Strome had 
the baby in her arms, and was weeping 
over it. The baby was setting up its 
small plaintive wail; but upon the lips of 
the dead woman on the bed there was now 
an unmistakable smile. 





PICTURE COPYISTS. 

Wuat becomes of the countless works 
of art, periodically exhibited at the innu- 
merable galleries of Great Britain and the 
Continent, has often been a subject of 
speculation. To say that a new picture is 
produced on the average every hour of 
the working day, would be merely to esti- 
mate the annual total at four thousand 
three hundred and eighty; and when we 
consider that at Burlington House alone 
upwards of six thousand brand-new works 
are every year submitted to the council 
there, and that even a greater number are 
presented at the Paris Salon, it will easily 
be seen that we fall very short in such a 
calculation. 

What, we repeat, becomes of these works ? 
A picture, unlike a dramatic or musical 
performance, leaves something besides the 
remembrance of it behind: it remains a 
framed joy for ever, to be hung up in 
somebody’s private house, or in a public 
gallery, for the present generation to gaze 
upon, and for posterity to immortalise. 
Paintings and sculpture may lie entombed 
for generations in Pompeian cities; pic- 
tures may be cut out of their frames, and 
carried off as spoil in warlike times; or 





they may be daubed over by inferior 
works, either for preservation’s sake or 
because the artist was hard-pressed for 
a canvas; but art, like crime, will out, 
though it be “buried in a cave and 
trodden down with stones,” and sooner 
or later the antiquarian and the cunning 
restorer will bring it to light again. 

Bat if we are at a loss in accounting for 
the disposal of original works of art, what 
shall we say of the countless copies which 
are daily fabricated in all sorts of placés 
throughout the world? Our National Gal- 
lery, the Paris Louvre, the Real Muséo 
of Madrid, and the numerous galleries 
of Italy, Belgium, and Germany, could 
no doubt furnish statistics of a very 
astonishing character. It would be in- 
teresting to learn how many copies 
of Vandyke’s Gervartius, of Murillo’s 
Miraculous Conception, of Raffaelle’s 
Madonna, or of Titian’s Venus, have been 
coined, so to speak, since those masterpieces 
left the easels of their respective painters. 
It would, perhaps, be altogether impossible 
to arrive at anything like a fair estimate 
of the numbers of times the greatest works 
of Wilkie and Teniers, of Reynolds and 
Rembrandt, of Greuze and Velasquez, 
have been repeated from the moment they 
became accessible to the art-student and 
the professional copyist. 

The many-chambered building of our 
National Gallery is on prescribed days of 
the week peopled by a host of brothers 
and sisters of the brush, the majority of 
whom derive their annual incomes from 
picture-copying, while the rest are ama- 
teurs or students, who paint from the old 
masters for pleasure or for such practice 
as it affords. Some of them have strange 
theories concerning the branch of art which 
they follow, and at a moment’s notice are 
ready with an infallible receipt for counter- 
feiting certain favourite pictures, being 
fully convinced that precisely the same 
system was adopted by their distinguished 
predecessors. 

That silver-haired gentleman with gold 
spectacles and patriarchal beard has been 
a professional copyist for nearly half a 
century. You might have seen him at 
the old British Institution forty years 
ago, when, at the end of the season, a 
few old masters were left on the walls for 
the benefit of artists. The British Insti- 
tution of Pall Mall is no more, but the 
silver-haired gentleman is a student still, 
and continues to earn a living by copy- 
ing pictures. The old fellow is a great 
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authority in art, and seems to regard 
painting as a profound secret known only 
to the ancient masters and himself. 

The Rembrandt he is engaged upon for 
probably the ninety-ninth time, was com- 
menced, he will tell you, on a reddish- 
brown ground. The preliminary tints, 
after being mixed on the palette, were 
laid on lavishly with a small trowel, 
something after the manner adopted by 
a bricklayer with mortar. This, says he, 
accounts for Rembrandt’s “texture,” “ im- 
pasto,” and “solidity.” The sombre tone 
and golden glow of the master were simi- 
larly derived from certain rich browns 
and yellows dexterously applied towards 
the finish. The venerable exponent of 
Rembrandt’s art employs the same system 
that he advocates; but its « flicacy is as yet 
not made manifest, the unfinished replica 
upon which he is engaged appearing as 
if the chief ingredients used in its manu- 
facture were mud, treacle, and mustard. 
But all that, he assures you, will “ come 
right” when the brown glazes and yellow 
scumbles are made to do duty; so for that 
stage of the process we will wait. 

Meanwhile we pass on to the artist of 
‘many oils and “mediums.” This worthy 
will irifform you that success in copying 


depends mainly upon the quality of the 


materials employed. 
a particular shape and elasticity, a wavy 





before the Infant Samuel. Most of the 
copies of this favourite Reynolds are far 
advanced towards completion; but, as yet, 
not one bears the faintest resemblance 
to the gencral tone of the original, being 
for the most part chalky, cold, and colour- 
less. But wait, untutored spectator, until 
the glazes, the scumbles, the mellow tone, 
and the golden glow, are laid on, and the 
picture will assuredly awaken your ad- 
miration, just as lime-light or red-fire 
dazzles your astonished vision when it 
disperses the gloom of an ill-lighted stage. 

Teniers finds many a dissentient voice 
as to his modus operandi. One is of 
opinion that the crispness, smoothness, 
and delicacy of touch observable in this 
master’s works are derived chiefly from 
the surface of the wooden panel upon 
which they are mostly painted; another 
attributes these peculiarities to the sup- 
position that Teniers painted piecemeal : 
that with one coat of paint only he began 
and finished a portion of his picture before 
commencing a fresh portion, and without 
any preliminary ground-work or subse- 
quent retouching; a third, taking a totally 
opposite view, declares that the result was 
obtained after several layers of paint had 
been applied, assisted by repeated scraping 
and rubbing down with the palette-knife 


Hog-huir brushes of | and pumice-stone. 


Here, however, is an enthusiast who 


or warped palette of certain dimensions, a| seems opposed to all these methods; for 
canvas of a prescribed priming, and, above | he is boldly copying on panel a very small 
all, a medium or oil specially prepared, are | Teniers in water-colours, which he will 


among the indispensable requirements for 
picture-making. 
The hog-hair brushes are for touches 


and dabs such as could not possibly be | 


applied with ordinary tools; the wavy 
palette is for the accommodation of oils 
which, being allowed to blend na/ura!ly 
with the colours, will suggest harmonious 
tints which the artist had never thought 
of ; while the canvas of a certain priming 
will in turn assist in imitating the texture 
of the original. Pumice-stone, and a broad 
camel-hair brush called a softener, also 
play important parts in the finish: the first 
being used for rubbing down and laying 
flat superfluous paint in a dry condition, 
and the last for blending colours or tints 
while still moist on the canvas. 

Reynolds, who was himself a great 
theorist in art, is much patronised by 
these gentlemen. Opinions, however, differ 
very widely as to the system actually 
adopted by this master of colour. A 
dozen canvases stand on as many easels 





afterwards touch lightly with oils to give 
it the appearance of an oil-painting, being 
firmly convinced that the smoothness and 
delicacy of the Dutch master’s work were 
arrived at by this same process, and no other. 

Few masters are considered by art- 
students more difficult of imitation than 
Titian, perhaps because very few, besides 
the great Venetian colourist, have suc- 
ceeded so well in concealing their art. 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyke, Veronese, 
and Velasquez, were comparatively plain 
and straightforward in their manner, and 
transcribed Nature to their canvas from 
first to last exactly as she appeared to 
their cultured gaze; while, according to 
some authorities, Titian arrived at the 
result in a kind of underhand or de- 
ceptive way, accomplishing marvellous 
feats of colour as a magician performs a 
conjuring trick. Magical as the touches 
of the distinguished Venetian appear, 
indeed, to be, we doubt much whether he 
was as great a theorist in art as some 
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people would lead us to imagine. It is, 
for instance, scarcely credible that Titian 
devoted more than one day to the pre- 
paration of his canvas. Such is, never- 
theless, the implicit belief of eccentric 
students of this master. 

First a perfectly smooth canvas is far- 
nished with a layer or two of white paint, 
administered in dabs with a dry sponge 
till a grained texture, something like fine 
sandpaper, is obtained. Over this surface, 
when dry, is- passed a thin coat of pure 
ivory black, which, with the white ground 
beneath, leaves a grey transparent tint. 
When this is perfectly dry and free from 
stickiness, the outline of the picture is 
lightly traced with white chalk. Then 
begins a process which reminds one of 
that said. to have been adopted by a cer- 
tain conscientious artist, who, in order 
adequately to portray the human form 
divine, painted first the bones, then the 
muscles, and lastly the skin. 

The process in question somewhat re- 
sembles water-colour painting, as it con- 
sists in the application of pure transparent 
colours, each colour being allowed to dry 
before a fresh one is placed over it. Con- 
siderable time is naturally expended in 
these operations, on account of the slow- 
drying nature of oils, and at least twenty- 
four hours must elapse between the em- 
ployment of one hue aud another. Thus 
an entire day is devoted to the whites or 
high lights of the picture, a second day is 
set apart for the reds, a third for blues, a 
fourth for yellows, a fifth for browns; and 
so on until the copy so far resembles the 
original as to call for the final stage of the 
process, which consists in floating over the 
entire surface of the picture a thin film of 
gamboge strongly dilated with boiled oil. 
This makes the work appear as yellow as 
a guinea; but after a sufficient exposure 
to the sun, most of the objectionable hue 
disappears, leaving only a golden glow, 
which the painter assures you resembles 
that observable in Titian’s masterpieces. 

In some respects this complicated method 
approximates the monochrome system, as 
it is technically called, by which the chiaro- 
oscuro, and modelling of the picture, are 
first secured in black and white, giving the 
effect of an engraving or a photograph. 
Over this the colours are lightly laid. 
This method, however, differs very widely 
from that previously described, inasmuch 
as no preparation of the canvas is neces- 
sary. The black used in that remarkable 
groundwork plays an important part in 





the construction of the picture from first 
to last. It is the only occasion on which 
this hue is employed during the process ; 
as it is thought, by followers of the system, 
that Titian used no black in his work, a 
mixture of red and blue being made to do 
duty for the sombrest of hues. 

There are. not a few copyists whose 
imitations are so different from the works 
they profess to reproduce, that the former 
might well pass as original productions. A 
sky from this picture, a tree from that, a 
middle distance from a third, a foreground 
from a fourth, and behold! a landscape of 
which it will be as pnzzling to say whence 
it is derived, as it is diffi:ult to determine 
what particular country or scene it may 
represent. 

Everywhere abroad we shall meet with 
much the same class of copyist as we find 
at home. Exception must, however, be 
taken to the Belgian artist, who, bora 
without arms, paints with his feet. Every 
visitor to the Musée of Antwerp will re- 
member this remarkable person, and how 
he uses his toes exactly as other people 
use their fingers. The palette and brushes 
are securely held by his left toes, while 
with the right he paints (and paints well 
and firmly without the aid of a mahl-stick), 
squeezes tubes of colour, mixes tints with 
a palette-knife, and even raises his hat to 
a passing acquaintance with all the ease 
and grace of a more complete mortal. The 
admirable facsimiles which this armless 
artist rapidly produces are eagerly sought 
after, especially by American patrons, by 
whom he is constantly employed at the 
Musée and elsewhere. 

Every public gallery has its own parti- 
cular rules and regulations with regard to 
picture-copying, which are more or less 
convenient to students, and it need scarcely 
be mentioned that the facilities afforded 
to artists abroad are far greater than they 
are in this conservative country. On the 
Continent all picture-galleries are thrown 
open to the public and to painters every 
day of the week, Sundays included, while 
here only three days out of the seven are 
allowed by the authorities for visiting, and 
three for studying works of art. On 
Sunday, of course, every public museum 
or gallery remains clused. 

At those places in Great Britain where 
copying is allowed, any painting by a 
defunct master may be repeated with- 
out permission; ‘but no work may be 
approached nearer than a given dis- 
tance without a written order from the 
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authorities, and no picture will be removed 
from the walls, though it be hung too high 
to be conveniently studied. 

In the galleries of the Uffizi at Florence, 
almost any painting will, when required, 
be taken down and placed on an easel, 
side by side with that of the copyist, 
either in the corridor of the building or in 
any other locality which the artist may 
indicate ; while in the neighbouring gallery 
of the Pitti Palace, some pictures are made 
to turn on hinges like doors, so that they 
may be moved to a favourable light. 

Very few cases, indeed, are recorded 
where these privileges have been taken 
undue advantage of by a not over-scru- 
pulous copyist. There is, however, one 
remarkable instance in which a certain 
enterprising American made away with a 

riceless gem which hung in one of the 
talian galleries. 

This worthy, who appears to have been 
as practised in the art of pilfering as in 
picture-making, succeeded so well in coun- 
terfeiting the picture which he coveted, 
that it was difficult to distinguish between 
the original and the copy, the deception 
being improved by the old canvas upon 
which the latter was painted. Choosing 
a favourable opportunity when the custo- 
dian of the gallery was absent, this dis- 
honest person extracted the original from 
its frame and replaced it by his copy. All 
that now remained was to convey the 
pilfered work from the gallery—an under- 
taking not easily accomplished, as every 
picture is subjected to a careful examina- 
tion before it is allowed to leave the build- 
ing. This difficulty was, however, easily 
overcome by the artist, who managed to 
disconnect the old master from the wooden 
stretcher to which it was nailed, and attach 
it to a brand-new canvas which he had 
brought for the purpose. He also took 
the precaution to oil the surface of the 
picture, so as to give it all the appearance 
of afreshly-painted work. Inthis manner 
the thief bore off his ill-gotten prize, and 
conveyed it to his native country, and for 
a long time the copy hung undetected in 
the gallery; but the fraud was eventually 
discovered. The offender, we are told, 
escaped justice, but the precious original 
was, in the end, restored to its rightful 
frame. 

This deception recalls to mind a similar 
one practised—though for a very different 
purpose—by Michael Angelo, whose debut 
in painting, like that of many another dis- 
tinguished master, was made by a copy. 





It is recorded that Michael Angelo’s first 
essay of the kind was a head, which he 
imitated so well, that in order to test its 
success he returned his own copy to the 
friend from whom the original was bor- 
rowed; and the pardonable fraud was not 
discovered until it was revealed by the 
artist himself, who to improve the deception 
had smoked his replica so as to make it 
appear of the same age as the prototype. 

In some art collections abroad the de- 
mand for reproductions of certain favourite 
old masters is so great, that an artist de- 
sirous of making a replica must signify his 
intention several months in advance. It 
is said of Titian’s Bella Donna, and the 
Madonna della Seggiola of Raffaele, both 
in the Pitti Palace, that so many names are 
entered on the list of candidates for copy- 
ing these popular chef d’ceuvres, that the 
young aspirant of, say, twenty years of 
age, who should now append his signature 
to the list, would scarcely be entitled to 
take his turn after completing his fiftieth 
birthday. With such difficulties in the 
way, it is scarcely surprising to hear that 
it is not an uncommon practice with artists 
to make their copies from other copies. 

Were the old masters among us again 
in the flesh, it would, doubtless, astonish 
them to find how often their masterpieces 
had been repeated since they abandoned 
the studio for the grave. Some might 
have a word or two to say in con- 
nection with artistic copyright; but it 
might well be supposed that their objec- 
tions against the system of copying old 
works would be raised on the score of 
inadequate or libellous rendering rather 
than that of close resemblance. 

It would be well for the immortality of 
certain old masters if picture-copying were 
more respected and encouraged than it is. 
Time effects chemical changes in works of 
art as it does in every other effort of man, 
and some pictures will certainly not last 
for ever. Many an old end much-valued 
painting has lost its primitive freshness 
and brilliancy, for the oils and pigments 
employed in its manufacture were of 
such a nature as to be fatal to its per- 
manency. Thisshould serve as a warning 
to artists of the present day to employ 
only the best materials which the artist’s 
colourman can supply, and there should 
be a law against the adulteration of paint 
as there is against that of food ; for colours 
and oils are the sustenance which supplies 
art with the material means of immor- 
talising itself, and if this nourishment con- 
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tains properties of an injurious nature, the 
work of man will assuredly rot, fade, and 
eventually be forgotton, as if the thing of 
beauty were endowed with flesh and blood. 

Morethan one of Reynolds’s most famous 
works is a mere ghost of its former resplen- 
dency. The reds and blues have “ flown,” 
and become pale yellows and greenish 
greys; the paint has opened in places like 
the effects of a small earthquake; while 
in some cases the oil or medium (composed 
chiefly of wax or other ingredients easily 
melted), has flowed in the course of time 
like the milk and honey of old. 

Lining, restoring, and plate-glass may 
do their best to preserve these and other 
priceless gems of art, but a faithful copy 
will do far more towards conveying to the 
generations to come a just appreciation of 
the merits of the original. 





OUTWARD BOUND. 


My trusty, well-beloved friend, 

Late-parted, not to meet again ; 

Oar cheery, farewell words were said, 

While tears stood eloquent, unshed, 
Within our meeting eyes : 

I kept my secret to the end, 

Nor breathed a whisper of the pain 

I bear with me to other skies. 


It is not meet that I should stay 

To trouble thine assured content 

With anxious thoughts of how I fare, 

Since softer footsteps everywhere 
Move close beside thine own ; 

Nor vex thee with mine altered way, 

Since sweeter, fonder love hath lent 

Thy life’s glad song a deeper tone. 


Nay, if I kept mine olden place, 

And lived mine olden life with thee, 

This faithful heart, that many years 

Hath shared alike thy smiles and tears, 
Might learn a fiercer beat, 

Since thou hast won the peerless face 

Whose beauty was denied to me, 

Yet hath my love, long-given, complete. 


T loved her, friend, as few men love! 
Lo! I will speak the truth to-night, 
Thou art not here to feel my pain, 
Thou canst not see the blinding rain 
Of my unwonted tears : 
Those silent witnesses that prove 
How love doth master manhood quite, 
In youth-time, and in sober years. 


I loved her from the very first, 

On that fresh English April day, 

When all the hedgerows were ablow, 

The copses white with wind-flowers’ snow, 
The gay lambs on the lea, 

The may-thorn buds about to burst, 

And she came down the grassy way: 

That vision changed the world for me. 


As then I saw, I see her now, 

Youth’s light upon her perfect face, 

I see her smile, untouched by care, 

The sunbeams shining on her hair, 
The sweetness of her eye, 

The pureness of her thoughtful brow ; 

The picture is so full of grace, 

I shall not lose it till I die. 





It will not wrong thee, oh, my friend ! 
If by the vessel’s side at night 
That dim, soft vision doth arise 
Of smiling lips and tender eyes 
That never could be mine : 
I ae my secret to the end, 
I hid my sorrow out of sight, 
And now my one beloved is thine. 


Thine is she, beautiful and true, 
As any creature God hath made, 
The deep red rose of her pure heart 
She freely gave thee for thy part, 

I had her friendship sweet ; 
Take thou the rose, it is thy due, 
Take thou the sunshine, I the shade, 
Fate giveth us what things are meet. 


I shall not see the April bloom 

In bonny English lanes again ; 

I shall not see my native land, 

Nor clasp again thy faithful hand, 
My friend of long-ago! 

Yet shall I live in thy sweet home, 

While hearts that know not my heart’s pain, 

Love me in time of sun and snow. 

And in the quiet tender talks 

That pass between thy wife and thee, 

In sacred, sweet, domestic hours, 

Among the singing-birds and flowers, 
And all love’s homely store, 

Dear lips will speak of one who walks 

The borders of a farther sea, 

And is alone for evermore. 

I am content—content, my friend, 

To lose the sanshine from my way, 

So that its brightness glad thy lot, 

And hers—God knows [ murmur not : 
I take mine altered life, 

Which stretches onward to the end, 

In solemn shade of twilight grey, 

Till Death cries peace to silent strife! 


ACROSS CHINA. 

TuE accounts we possess of the Celestial 
Empire are neither so copious nor so com- 
plete as to prevent our heartily welcoming 
additions to our knowledge supplied by 
competent and conscientious travellers ; 
amongst whom, one of the most recent is 
M. Léon Rousset, late Professor at the 
Arsenal of Fou-Tchéou, and Member of 
the (French) Geographical Society. As 


| there is no knowing at present whither 


tourists do not penetrate, it is more than 
possible that several of them may now be 
contemplating an incursion into the heart 
of the Flowery Land. To such persons 
it will be a decided advantage to peruse 
M. Rousset’s trustworthy volume, A Tra- 
vers la Chine (Paris, Hachette et Cie.), 
the result of close and long-continued 
observations. One thing is wanting to 
render it complete—a detailed map of his 
itinerary ; but as the book itself costs 
only three francs and a half, we must not 
exact too much for our money. Good 
maps of Chinaare to be hadat home; and 
though thei: spelling of the names differs 
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from his, they are recognisable and recon- 
cilable without great difficulty. 

M. Rousset resided six years in China— 
a little eternity of exile for a Frenchman. 
He spoke the language; that is, one of 
the languages; for China appears to be, 
orally, a descendant of Babel. At fifty 
leagues’ distance from Fou-Tchéou, he 
found the dialect in use quite different; 
the natives could not understand his ser- 
vant’s utterances, and it was only by em- 
ploying the written characters (whose 
ideographic value is invariable) that they 
were able to express their wants and 
wishes. In China there is one public, 
universal, official language—the language 
of the court and of educated people— 
which is called the Konan-Roua or Man- 
darin tongue, and is spoken and understood 
m all the northern and central provinces 
o° the empire. There is aslight difference 
between the Mandarin language of Pekin 
(which is now the official language) and 
that of Nankin. But in the southern pro- 
vinces of China, the Kouan-Roua disap- 
pears completely, giving place to local 
dialects which are absolutely incompre- 
hensible by the inhabitants of other parts 
of the empire; and, what is still more 
strange, in the same province, instead of 
one single dialect, there are often four or 
five perfectly distinct. The only escape 
from the difficulty is to write one’s thoughts 
in the characters which are universally 
understood. Writing is, therefore, so 
necessary an accomplishment, that, to 
Chinese ears, the expression “ compulsory 
education ’’ must sound very like utter 
nonsense. 

M. Rousset’s six years’ residence among 
the Chinese was long enough to make him 
like them; and many points may undeni- 
ably be marked in their favour. They 
have no screaming female agitators for the 
rights of women. Chinese ladies keep 
quietly at home, and find quite enough to 
do in the management of their frequently 
numerous households, without wanting to 
vote for members of Parliament. Although 
invisible in their retirement, an infinity of 
details of the family life attest their pre- 
sence, and help you to know them almost 
as well as if you could visit them regularly 
and openly. 

Often, in houses where he was received, 
he heard whisperings behind doors and 
rustlings of dresses, which significantly 
told with what curiosity the ladies of the 
house were examining the foreign visitor. 
It would have been the height of unpolite- 





ness to betray any consciousness of their 
close vicinity, or to make any remark on 
the subject to their husbands. If the 
ladies are young, their very existence 
ought to be ignored, even when they are 
ill; if they have reached a respectable age, 
enquiries after their health would perhaps 
be a little less indiscreet. Using the pri- 
vilege of a barbarian stranger, M. Rousset 
sometimes ventured to ask questions which 
a well-bred Chinese mouth would never 
dare to utter. 

In China, the neighbours are a social 
power. The vague and indefinable body 
of near residents exerts a paramount in- 
fluence over all within its limits. It 
knows everything, and regulates every- 
thing. Consequently, although husbands 
never mention their wives, the neighbour- 
ing public has full information about them. 
Some ladies delight to tell their husbands 
what they have seen and heard during 
the visits they have paid to. other ladies, 
respecting which news the gentlemen do 
not feel bound to observe inviolable secrecy. 
Then there are housemaids, nursemaids, 
chambermaids, and cooks, who cannot pos- 
sibly refrain from recounting the slightest 
incidents which occur in the gyneceum. 
In this way the unseen inhabitants of the 
women’s apartments acquire a sort of 
public notoriety. Their age, beauty, and 
temper, their faults and their virtues, are 
as well known as if they mixed in general 
society. From these sources of informa- 
tion, a tolerably correct conclusion may be 
drawn that the lot of Chinese women is by 
no means so hard as some travellers would 
have us believe. Medhurst is of the same 
opinion. A few years’ residence in China 
will convince the foreigner that the native 
women are perfectly contented with their 
status, and have not the slightest wish to 
change it. It is a matter, in fact, of 
education and habit. From their cradle 
upwards they have known or heard of 
no other mode of life. 

A laudable feature in Chinese manners 
is, that they do not indulge in public 
display. There is no social rivalry of 
ostentation. They reserve for domestic 
use the luxuries which please the eye or 
gratify the vanity of their spouses. The 
shops even, which have no glass fronts 
like ours, reserve their most showy and 
expensive goods for customers who enter 
and ask for them. The streets lose in 
brilliancy of aspect, but multitudes thereby 
escape the temptation to buy things they 
cannot well afford. With the exception 
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of the official class, who, to impose on the 
masses, are obliged to keep up a certain 
amount of display, simplicity is the rule 
of good society. Plain cotton vestments, 
very rarely silk, are the habitual dress of the 
wealthy, as well as of less favoured mortals. 
Nobody tries to eclipse his neighbour by 
elaborate and expensive garments. Sen- 
sible people allow upstarts to make them- 
selves ridiculous by parading in that way 
their wealth and their bad taste, in the 
certainty that manners and education will 
raise an insurmountable barrier between 
the two. But if the Chinese do not put 
the whole of their fortunes on their backs, 
as happens elsewhere occasionally, they 
indulge within doors in all the comforts, 
and even luxuries, which their means per- 
mit. Such indulgences, confined to private 
life, excite no envy or emulation amongst 
the poorer crowd outside. 

Gipsy tea-tables, those pleasant helps to 
gossip, were an institution in China before 
they were dreamt of here. Perhaps the 
gipsies brought them from China itself, 
vid India and Egypt—if such was their 
origin, and if they followed that route. 
The guest-room in every yamen is fur- 
nished simply, but it is well supplied with 
gipsy tables. At the farther or upper end 
of the apartment, in the middle of a raised 
platform about two feet high, is placed a 
small wooden table, so low that, when 
seated on the platform, you can easily 
place your arms upon it. On each side of 
the table, cushions, covered with red stuff, 
compose a sort of divan or sofa. Two 
rows of arm-chairs, face to face, between 
each pair of which stands a little dwarf 
tea-table, complete the sociable arrange- 
ment. If in furniture, as in botany, priority 
of scientific nomenclature gave the right 
of prevalence to the names of things, a 
gipsy table would henceforth be known 
only as a tcha-ki. 

Englishmen learned in campanology 
seem to have a sufficiency of pretty little 
quarrels amongst themselves, without 
adding to them by discussing debatable 
points with Chinese bell-ringers ; but the 
unlearned may not object to be told that 
in the yamens or official residences of 
great personages, a large plate of bronze, 
suspended by cords from the beams of the 
roof, gives a sound as pure as, and sweeter 
than, that of a bell. This is not a gong, 
but is the first step towards it; and is 
used, in conjunction with a drum, by the 
men on guard, to sound the hours of 
relieving watch during the night. Large 





bells are not rung by means of an internal 
metal tongue or clapper, which produces 
harsh vibrations, besides needlessly wear- 
ing the bell. The sound is produced by 
striking them outside with a wooden 
mallet, thereby combining sweetness of 
tone with economy. To effect a further 
saving of the wear and tear of metal bells, 
hollow pieces of wood are substituted for 
them, and beaten with thick sticks; but of 
the euphony of those wooden peals our 
informant deposeth not. They are mostly 
employed in Buddhist convents, and by 
religious companies (limited) at cere- 
monies where expense is not a matter of 
indifference. 

Caste is not confined to India. It exists 
practically, although partially, in China ; 
and to some of the cases in which it is 
enforced we should hardly have expected 
it to be applied. 

The boats called sampans are each the 
habitation of at least one family of fresh- 
water sailors. Sometimes they contain the 
representatives of several generations, from 
the great-grandfather and grandmother to 
the new-born babe. All have to pass their 
whole lives on board together, cooped up 
in that narrow space which, more fre- 
quently than not, they are obliged to share 
with passengers. Their life is a hard one, 
constantly exposed to sun and rain, often 
up to their waists in water, when they have 
to push their sampan off a sandbank where 
it has grounded. Descendants of a peculiar 
race, probably autochthonal, they have 
always been kept at arm’s-length by the 
Chinese. They can neither possess, nor 
even dwell on land; they have the run of 
the water, and that is all. Their children 
cannot take part in any public examina- 
tion, unless three preceding complete 
generations have renounced the oar for 
some nobler trade, which in reality 
amounts to absolute prohibition. These 
poor despised sampaneers are ready enough 
to render you a service, and in many 
respects resemble grown-up children. 

Who would expect to see Figaro tabooed 
in any land pretending to be civilised ? 
Nevertheless, the Chinese barber has still 
to achieve equality and fraternity. He 
carries about, suspended from a bamboo on 
his shoulder, the utensils indispensable to 
his art. In front hangs a wooden cylinder, 
shining with red lacquer and metal orna- 
ments, with feet to stand on, and a copper 
basin at top; inside is a store of water. 
Behind him swings a wooden tripod, also 
bright-red; the prismatic space between 
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its legs being occupied by drawers con- 
taining razors, brushes, combs, and so on. 
If he meet a client in the street, down 
go the triangular stool and the cylindrical 
wash-stand, and the customer’s toilet is 
forthwith completed in the open air, as 
coolly as if they were in the most private 
of dressing-rooms. But in spite of his 
remarkable skill and his universal utility 
—for no Chinaman can dress his own 
head—the Chinese barber is looked down 
upon and classed with the inferior portion 
of the population. Like actors and sam- 
paneers, however great may be his merit, 
he can never fill any public employment. 
Even his children suffer the same exclu- 
sion, down to the third generation. 

One would suppose that ministers of 
religion at least would be invariably re- 
spected. No such thing occurs in China. 
Despised in general by the population, the 
Buddhist bonzes exercise no influence 
whatever on society. Tolerated by the 
authorities, they enjoy relative indepen- 
dence, on strict condition of never in any 
way thwarting the government. How- 
ever, all they ask is to live in peace in their 
solitude, on the alms bestowed by chari- 
table souls, and the produce of the lands 
they possess near their temples. Perfectly 
tolerant, they suffer with patience, not to 
say indifference, other forms of worship 
in close vicinity to their own. In their 
monasteries the stranger guest is well 
received, and has only to complain of their 
excessive obsequiousness and curiosity, 
which are often troublesome. But a little 
indulgence may be granted to them in 
consequence of their isolated and austere 
mode of life. 

The bonzes whom M. Rousset saw at 
the Kou-chan monastery inspired him with 
no feeling of repugnance or contempt; 
some few even, by their lively and intelli- 
gent countenances, attracted his sympathy. 
With the majority of their brethren en- 
countered in China the case is different; 





the low estimation in which they are held 
by Chinese society is not an unfounded 
prejudice. Under the rule of a strict! 
superior, and curbed by severe discipline, | 
individual tempers are suppressed and | 
amalgamated into a whole which is not 
without its dignity; but the same men, | 
when left to themselves, and scattered one | 
by one amongst the little temples which | 
swarm throughout the land, and which | 
are left entirely to their charge, show | 
themselves under quite a different aspect. | 
Their mercantile and acquisitive instincts | 


are unblushingly displayed. They prey on 
public credulity, without even the pretext 
of superstitious faith for their excuse. For 
faith can hardly be pretended to by parrot 
priests, who gabble prayers, sound without 
sense, in an unknown tongue, of whose 
meaning they are ignorant. Consequently, 
outside their convent walls the degradation 
of the bonzes is a painful spectacle. 

As an inconsistent contrast, fortune- 
telling men, who will predict your future 
by means of a pack of sixty-four cards, 
and a little bird trained to select one card 
from amongst them, are mentioned as 
“ sien-cheng ””—a word which answers to 
the French ‘“ monsieur,” and is especially 
employed to designate a master, a teacher, 
a professor ; in all cases, it is a respectful 
term. In popular language it is slightly 
abused by comprising empirics, charlatans 
—anyone, in short, who pretends to have 
received a literary education. 

Altogether, then, after perusing M. 
Rousset’s book, it is not difficult to 
persuade oneself that a tour in China 
might turn out a pleasant as well as a 
curious venture, provided you speak the 
Mandarin language; take a servant expert 
at tracing the written character; have 
large ideas respecting the nutritive value 
of unknown food (all which does not 
poison fattens); do not treat written or 
printed papers with disrespect; and are 
tolerant of eccentric lodgings by day and 
by night. Moreover, instead of travelling 
incognito, it will do no harm if you can 
contrive to be invested with some official, 
semi-oflicial, or quasi-semi-official capacity. 





MY LAND OF BEULAH. 

A STORY IN FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER XV. 

As I sped up the wide staircase and into 
my own room, after leaving Royal and the 
woman he had loved so madly, there was a 
sound in my ears as of the rushing of many 
waters. I met Terence in the corridor, 
but his scared white face seemed to be 
looking at me through a mist, as he stood 
aside to let me pass, and held up his hands 
in a troubled amaze at my disordered look 
and bearing. When I stood opposite my 
mirror, holding on nervously to the edge 
of the table for support, I did not wonder 
at the old man’sterror. If a facefrom the 
dead had come back to look upon those 
left behind upon earth, it could not have 
been more ghastly than the face that looked 
at me from the glass—looked at me with 
fixed imploring eyes, and always through 
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the mist that seemed to hang between my 
brain and all things about me. 

Eulalie, then, was the woman who had 
looked over Roy’s shoulder as he painted, 
and whose nearness had made the brush 
he held tremble with the throbbing of his 
heart; Eulalie’s were the lips that had 
met his in the long kiss that he had called 
a “silent lie.” 

She had sold herself as completely as 
the lowest and most degraded of her sex ; 
taking a life of the luxury she loved with 
the sensuous love a cat has for warmth, 
in exchange for a counterfeit tenderness. 
She had laid her head on the breast of the 
man who loved her with every fibre of his 
being, the while her heart lingered on the 
thought of her lost lover—the lover whose 
simple circlet of gold had been dearer to 
her in reality than papa’s diamonds that 
had flashed so bravely on her slender 
hands. 

She had deceived the man to whom she 
owed every comfort that surrounded her. 
She had stolen papa away from me; she 
had come between us; she had woven I 
knew not what black web of lies to make 
him leave me in the position of a dependent 
upon her bounty, and she had never cared, 
she had never loved him. Perhaps—oh, 
God forgive me for the fearful thought ! — 
perhaps she had been glad when death 
set her free ; when the true heart that had 
cherished her ceased to beat; when the 
eyes that used to watch her so fondly were 
closed for ever. 

What were the words that I had heard 
sobbed out as I fled from her presence 
and Roy’s? 

“ Roy, Roy, I have loved you all the 
while!” 

And lie? 

He thought the madness had died out 
of his heart; he thought his love for her 
was dead, but it only slept; it had stirred 
and wakened at the sound of that passionate 
ery: “ Roy, oh, Roy, I have loved you all 
the while!” My hands shook as though 
I were stricken with an ague, but they 
hastened to do their work. Soon my 
cloak was wrapped about me, my bonnet on, 
and a thick veil tied close over my face—it 
would not do, I thought, to frighten the 
people in the streets I should pass through. 

It was a mad thing to fancy the world 
so large that I could fly from the sound of 
two voices, and the sight of two passion- 
lit, wondering faces, filled with a wild 


where, so that there was neither Royal 
Drew nor the woman who had loved him 
so long, and who was now rich and free. 

I stole softly into Aunt Ida’s room, but 
the maid met me with her finger on her 
lip. Just one look at the sweet old face, 
looking like a cameo in its chiselled out- 
line against the lace-frilled pillow; just 
one kiss, wafted from my hand. 

Then I stole away from the room on 
tip-toe, peered over the balustrade, satisfied 
myself that Terence had taken refuge from 
troubled fears in his pantry, and that the 
coast was clear, and made my way quickly 
out through the side door that entered from 
the garden, and so out into the road. 

Glancing back at the turn of the garden 
wall, I saw a carriage at the gate, anda 
face looking eagerly and pryingly from the 
window thereof—the face of Lettie Dove. 

** You'll have to wait a weary while yet, 
my lady; lovers are apt to linger,” I said 
to myself as I went on my way. Then 
self-pity got the upper hand again, and I 
sobbed, though my eyes were tearless, as 
I remembered that I, too, should have to 
wait—how long? A whole life-time, and 
yet Roy would never come! 

Where was I going? Where, but to 
those whose love had never failed me; to 
those who had pitied me, and striven to 
solace me with tenderest words and kisses 
when long ago I grasped the bee within 
the rose, and its cruel sting pierced my hand. 
I was going to my Land of Beulah. 


The summer evening now closing in 
was fairer than its noon, like the sweet 
sanctity of a chastened life that is fullest 
of calm content as the night of death 
draws nigh. Long shadows, faintly purple, 
lay upon the grass; the cattle, standing 
knee-deep in clover, chewed the cud of 
the day’s delights, or lifted cool dripping 
muzzles from the shallow pools; even 
along the banks of the railway between 
which we were passing the wild flowers 
seemed to be striving which should rival 
the other in beauty and profusion, and, 
where the sunset light touched the massed 
bloom of the gorse-bushes, the banks 
seemed on fire. 

I noticed all these things from the mere 
habit of admiring nature in all her phases, 
but always through the same mist that had 
obscured the face of poor old Terence to me, 
as I rushed away from the sight of Eulalie’s 
fair troubled face and Roy’s yearning eyes. 





amaze and rapture; but the longing for 


flight was on me, only to go—go—go any- | chill of my trembling hands, a strange 


A burning pain across my brow, the deathly 
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oppression in my breathing, made me long 
with an inexpressible longing for rest, and, 
what we all crave for in times of acute 
mental suffering, darkness. 

Every moment the swift-moving train 
was carrying me nearer to that home 
that had been to me in days past “a 
place very sweet and pleasant ;” nearer to 
my dear Miss Mary, to the sound of her 
gentle voice, and the clasp of her helpful 
hand. The remembrance of Aunt Ida’s 
face, lying back upon the pillow, pale with 
suffering, came to me like a stab. She 
loved me so dearly, she had been so tender 
over me; what would they tell her when 
she woke up and asked for me? Ah! 
surely she would know full well what had 
driven me forth from the shelter of my 
home, when Roy told her—— 

Told her what ? 

Why, the story of that blank in her 
knowledge of his life; the story of that 
mad passionate love that had sent him a 
lonely wanderer into lonely lands; the 
story of his love for that “fairest among 
women,” who was now free, and, thanks to 
one who had loved her all too well, richly 
dowered too. 

Oh, the irony of that fate that should 
make Roy—my Roy—the master of Hazle- 
dene—of the old home where papa and I 
had been so happy—where we had wandered 
on the cliffs above the shore. How Roland 
used to give tongue with his deep rich bay 
at the sea-gulls. How the waves used to 
whirr and rush as they met the rocks 
below, and run their long white tongues of 
foam up ever so high as if in helpless 
rage. How roughly the wind used to blow 
at the bend of the shore. ‘‘ Steady, my 
darling, catch hold of my hand; doesn’t 
it blow one’s breath away, Nell? ”’ Whose 
voice said that? I was falling half asleep, 
and in the borderland of dreams listening 
to a voice now silent in death. 


Le temps que je regrette, 
C’est le temps qui—n’est—plus! 


The burring of the train seemed to set 
itself to that old refrain. The mist that 
had hung between me and all things since 
the moment that first I saw the cruel love- 
light shining in Ealalie’s fair face, grew 
denser; my breath came and went quickly. 

I fought with the “climbing sorrow ” 
in my throat, but sob followed sob, and 
then at last the rain of my tears fell hot 
and fast, and the icy band that had seemed 
to compress my heart gave way. 





the station, and I was weak and weary as, 
jolting along the uneven country roads in 
the darkness, the misery of it all—the awful 
searing misery of it all—came back upon 
me with renewed bitterness; but the dull 
aching across my eyes no longer blinded 
me, and my hands were no more cold and 
trembling. Every turn of the wheels took 
me one step farther from Eulalie and from 
Roy, and one step nearer to my dear Miss 
Mary. There was comfort in both those 
thoughts. 

At last we reached the big white gates 
that led into the Sammerfield avenue, and 
the driver of the fly alighted from his perch 
to open them; a proceeding I quickly pre- 
vented, and to his no small surprise paid 
him his fare, slipped through the small 
gate at the side, and left him standing in 
the road, doubtless cogitating within him- 
self whether he should get into trouble 
for letting a young woman wander at her 
own sweet will into Summerfield Rookery, 
instead of being driven up to the front 
door like a well-conducted young English- 
woman ought to have been. 

The grass was soft beneath my feet; the 
pale shimmer of the star-shine was over- 
head ; the trees stirred gently in the night 
breeze. The rooks, those cheerful chat- 
terers, were gone to bed, and not a single 
caw greeted me as I passed under the tall 
fir-trees that were black against the purple 
sky. 

The old hall was never locked until 
Miss Maria herself, before retiring, 
solemnly turned the key and slipped the 
big bolt into its socket, while Miss 
Mary held the candle; and now I knew 
that this ceremony had not been gone 
through, for the three low windows of the 
drawing-room were still alight, and there 
was a pale green glimmer through those of 
the hall that told of my old friend the 
Prodigal in the various phases of his event- 
ful life. My footfall, quiet as it was, must 
have disturbed the dreams of the birds 
that were asleep in the hawthorn bushes, 
for from here and there came sleepy twit- 
terings, and the faint, soft rustling of 
folded wings. 

As I stood there on the lawn, taking in 
the peace and quiet of it all, chime! chime! 
chime! rang sweetly out from Bromley 
tower, and there came the three falling 
notes that told the quarter, that as a child 
I used to listen for when the big bell had 
done. 

I crept to the window where the roses 


It was late at night before I reached | tapped against the panes with their long 
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arms, and where no blind chanced to be 
drawn. 

There, at a table covered with papers 
and account-books, sat Miss Maria, her 
deportment in as vigilant a state as though 
twenty-five young ladies were looking on 
and learning how to sit becomingly and 
gracefully at a writing-table. There, too, 
was the dear old basket made of bonnet- 
straw and shaped like a boat, the boat that 
had once haunted my delirious fancies. 
At the other side of the hearth, with a 
shaded lamp so placed as to throw its 
light upon the canvas, sat Miss Mary 
bending over the tambour-frame, her 
ringlets falling about her gentle face as 
of old, but now almost as white as Miss 
Maria’s bunches of stiff up-piled curls. 

The sister who had completed the 
family triangle was of course gone, and a 
smile trembled on my lips as I thought of 
the vicar and Miss Jane in the characters 
of bride and bridegroom. One circum- 
stance struck me with dismay. Miss 
Maria and Miss Mary both wore the 
deepest possible mourning. 

“They would never cover themselves 
with crape in that way for Miss ’Dosia,” 
I thought; “ who can it be for ?” 

Just then Miss Mary looked up—to 
answer some words of her companion’s, I 
imagine—and smiled. It was the same 
dear smile, with something of sadness in 
its gentleness, that had met my baby eyes 
as 1 sat huddled up in a disconsolate heap 
in one corner of the window-seat the first 
time papa left me at school ; the same smile 
that had inspired me then to put my arms 
round my new friend’s neck and cuddle 
her ina fresh burst of weeping that never- 
theless held the elements of comfort to 
come. 

A sob rose in my throat as I saw it now. 
Like a bird that had flown from the parent 
nest, only to find itself buffeted by rough 
winds and beaten down by storm and rain, 
I was fluttering back with ruffled, draggled 
plumage and dim eyes, back to my haven 
of rest. 

I turned the handle of the hall-door as 
softly as I could, but Polly’s grey head 
was lifted from beneath her wing for all 
my caution. 

“Oh, you naughty girl!” she whispered 
hoarsely. ‘“ What d’ye want—what d’ye 
want?” And then she was silent, lolling 
out her black tongue, and looking at me 
askance, with her head all on one side. 

Maybe something in the white misery of 
my face frightened even Polly. 





“What did I want ?” 

Why, I wanted the same sweet measure 
that was meted out to me long since, 
when the bee stung me. I wanted sym- 
pathy and comfort. How like it all was 
to the olden memories—the memories with 
which I began this simple homely story of 
mine ! 

I pushed open the drawing-room door, 
and then in one quick moment I was 
kneeling by Miss Mary’s knee, with my 
arms about her neck, and my face against 
her breast; while Miss Maria, springing 
to her feet, for the second time in this 
history upset the straw boat, scattering 
its store of keys in all directions, 

“My child! Nell! Nell! where have 
you come from?” cried Miss Mary. ‘Oh, 
sister, she is going to faint. Pick up the 
keys and get some brandy, do.” 

“No, no,” I said, trembling from head 
to foot, and my teeth chattering so that I 
could hardly get the words out; “I’m 
not going to faint; I’m only tired and 
weary; and, oh, Miss Mary, never send me 
away from you again! Do you remember, 
when the bee stung me, how you pitied me 
and gave me all the comfort you could ? 
Give me that comfort now—the comfort of 
your love and pity; for something has 
stung me now—stung me cruelly—and the 
sting is in my heart this time.” 


Whatever it may do in the time to come, 
suffering, in the first blush of its intensity, 
makes us selfish. We think that no one 
has ever suffered as we suffer ; no one has 
ever been so deceived, so treacherously 
dealt with, so cruelly misconstrued; our 
eyes are blinded to all things save that 
black cloud of misery that looms above 
our own heads; our ears are deaf to all 
the wailing voices of earth’s thousand 
plaints, save the one piercing cry that rises 
from our own hearts. My suffering made 
me selfish. Faron into that night—far on 
towards the morning that followed, did I 
give myself up to the luxury of telling the 
tale of my many woes, and let my wounded 
heart drink in the wine of sympathy and 
the oil of a loving pity given with no 
niggard hand. 

The part that Eulalie had played in the 
drama seemed to distress the sisters keenly. 

“We are partly to blame, I fear,” said 
Miss Mary, with a quiver of the lip; “ we 
had some reason to think that she was not 
truthful, and not quite—quite honest in 
her dealings.” 

And here this dear gentlewoman’s cheek 
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flushed with the shame of bringing such 
an accusation against a sister-woman. 

“ But we had no certain proof; we con- 
sulted with Daniel, and he gave us the 
best of his counsel. We shrank from 
ruining the prospects-of a girl so completely 
defenceless as Eulalie; and, then, her 
mother had been so kind long since to poor 
dear Charley. We bad no proof, you see, 
child; what could we do?” 

“Only what you did,” I answered; 
“and then you never thought—no one 
could have thought she would have done 
as she has done.” 

‘** She has done very ill; she has been a 
bad genius in your life that we tried to 
make so happy; she has brought sorrow 
and suffering on you, Nell; but yet, 
darling——” 

Then she hesitated. 

I had been sitting in a big, low chair 
by the cheery fire, lying back luxuriously, 
and soothed by a sense of my surroundings 
being all thoroughly sympathetic ; but now 
I left my cosy place, and once more knelt 
down beside her knee. 

“But yet—what?” I said, prisoning 
her hand in mine. 

“Don’t you think that in this last 
trouble you have been too impulsive? 
You know you always were a little given 
to being rash both in word and deed, Nell.” 

The last few words were uttered with a 
hand laid tenderly upon my ruffled locks. 

“ You mean in running away?” I said, as 
the hot colour flooded my tired, white face. 

** You have left your aunt, ill as she is, 
in ignorance of where you are ; and besides, 
dear child—do not be angry with me for 
saying so—you have judged your lover 
hastily, rashed away at the first glance of 
a recognition that he could not help, and 
certainly had no hand in bringing about. 
Think what trouble there must be now in 
the home you have left.” 

Some “still, small voice,” deep down 
in my heart, seemed to echo her gentle 
words; but the echo was faint, and pride 
rose up in arms, and clamoured so lond 
that its sound was stifled. 

**T will not share Roy’s love with any- 
one,” I cried, hiding my face in my hands. 
“T will not fight for it; it is hers, let her 
take it; she has taken all else, why should 
she not have that too!” 

Still the gentle hand was on my bowed 
head; still the gentle voice pleaded for 
the man who could not plead for himself. 

* Bat you do not know; you cannot tell ; 
you gave him no time.” 





| to be left alone. 
should you ?—the story of her life’s love. 


“T did not need to know—I saw; that 
was enough ; I saw the look on her face— 
and his.” 

‘“* Bat, Nell, he had loved her once, when 
it was no treachery to you to do so; and 
he met her face to face unawares.” 

What mad devil possessed me, I know 
not ; perhaps the fact that that “ still, small 
voice,” smothered as it was, still pleaded 
in unison with the speaker, rendered me 
the more defiant. I threw back my head 
from under the touch of her hand—my 
heart beat thick and fast. 

“You speak so, Miss Mary,” I said, 
“because you do not know—hecause you 
cannot tell what love is—because you do 
not understand how one wants all, all, all, 
every thought of the heart, every impulse 
of the life that is so dear. People can 
only understand these things by feeling 
them; there is no other way.” 

As I ended such a silence fell upon us 
as seemed, like the Egyptian darkness of 
old, to take a tangible form. 

Miss Mary sat with her hands folded 
on her lap and her head drooping; the 
soft grey ringlets half hid her face, but I 
could see that she was very pale, and that 
her eyes were closed. 

“Nell, Nell, what have you said—what 
have you said?” cried out Miss Maria at 
last in a voice of protest, as though I had 
been guilty of a crime; and as I turned 
towards her in amaze, Miss Mary got up 
and quietly left the room. 

“What have I done?” I said, appalled 
at the result of my own vehement words ; 
“is she angry with me, Miss Maria?” 
Never had I seen Miss Maria so agitated ; 
never had I beheld the “ deportment” so 
utterly disorganised. 

“ Angry,” she said, rising and coming 
to my side, while all the colour ebbed from 
her cheek; “no; but you have spoken 
unawares; you did not know.” 

She hesitated, and I twisted my fingers 
the one in the other to keep down my 
impatience. 

‘Let me go to her; I have hurt her— 
I do not know how, but in some way. Oh, 
I was always too outspoken, as dear papa 
used to tell me, but I did not know I was 
saying anything wrong.” 

“No, no; you must not follow her, Nell ; 
sHe would not like it,” said Miss Maria, 
laying a detaining hand upon my shoulder. 
“It is seldom, very seldom, the old wound 
bleeds, but when it does she only cares 
You never knew—how 
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Ah, Nell, romance isn’t to be found in 
young hearts only!” 

“ Tell me, tell me,” I said, catching my 
breath, in what would have been a sob if 
I would have let it. ‘‘Oh, I have been 
cruel; I said she did not know—she could 
not understand—about Roy, and all the 

“All the time she knew more about it 
than you, Nell; for what is the love that 
has but one summer to look back upon, 
to the love that has been a life’s sorrow ?” 

‘‘When was it—what happened about 
it? Did he die?” 

As I put this last question I grew sick 
and dizzy with the thought that there 
might be even a more unendurable pain 
than Roy’s loss—he might die; the dear 
blue eyes might be closed for ever, and 
the strong hand that had held mive so 
close—-the hand on which the crest ring, 
with its grand motto, “Fides probata 
coronat,” eyer gleamed—be cold in death. 

Thinking of this motto, my, thoughts 
for a moment flew off at a tangent. Once 
I had asked Roy the meaning of the 
words; his arm was round me, and my 
head lay back against his breast; I had 
pulled off his ring, and slipped it on my 
own finger, where it hung all loosely. 
‘Tried faith is crowned,” he said, trans- 
lating for the benefit of my ignorance. 
“The faith like yours, my darling, that 
gives its trust ungrudgingly.” Then he 
laid his lips on mine, and I slipped my 
hand, ring and all, about his neck. Had 
my faith proved itself a “tried faith?” 
Was it a crowned queen; or did its diadem 
lie trampled in the dust of doubt ? 

Answer, my heart. 

“He was a playfellow of ours when we 
were children,” said Miss Maria, breaking 
in upon my self-questioning. ‘‘ He was poor, 
and had his way to make; and when, one 
Christmas Eve, he came to me with a new 
light shining in his face, and a smile upon 
his lips that Mary’s had left there, I knew 
that their troth had been plighted even 
before he spoke. ‘ We shall have to wait a 
long time,’ he said, with something wistful 
in his voice; and so they had to wait a 
long time—a lifetime, Nell; and Mary is 
waiting still.” 

My tears were falling softly as I listened, 
and the selfish pain of my own sorrow 
seemed softened by those drops of sympathy 
for ancther. 

“Soon after this,” continued Miss Maria, 
looking into the fire as she talked, as 
though in the glowing embers she read the 





story of that day of a tender grace that 
was now long past; “there was great 
trouble at home; there was poor Charley, 
you know, and things had had to be 
paid.” 

I wonder, by-the-way, if in all the gentle 
sisters’ lives a time had ever been when 
things hadn’t had “to be paid” for poor 
Charley? This, by-the-way, was a thought 
that darted through my mind, and of which 
I felt a certain shame, watching the tender 
tremble of the lips that spoke of the home 
trouble. 

“Then came the chance of taking 
Summerfield, and working all together. 
Nothing could have been done without 
Mary, and besides, another chance came 
about jast at the same time—a chance 
for Leonard, for her lover. Well, he had 
to go abroad—to India—and for just once 
he spoke of the possibility of her going 
with him—only that once, never again, 
Mother’s health was breaking under the 
pressure of troubles that came, and there 
were other reasons. So Leonard went——” 

Here she paused. There was no sound 
in the quiet room but the faint flutter of 
the fire by which we sat, and I saw a tear 
glitter in the light of a little flame that 
leapt up, and then died out. 

“Mary never seemed to fret; she just 
went quietly about her work. Things 
prospered with us greatly, and some of the 
troubles grew lighter.” 

“In other words, Charley’s debts were 
paid,”’ thought I, in a parenthesis. 

‘* When Leonard had been gone nearly 
three years mother died, and the last 
words she said were: ‘Do what you 
can, children, for poor Charley.’ We did 
our best, but the dear boy was full of 
impulses, and let himself be guided by 
them. He was easily led at all times, and 
met with evil counsellors, but he had 
always a good heart; he sent us Polly, 
you know, Nell.” 

Her tears were dropping fast, falling on 
her black dress unheeded, and all at once 
it darted through my mind that poor 
Charley had for once paid one of his own 
debts—the debt of nature. 

“ Has he—is he——” I began lamely. 

“You had not heard of our trouble, 
then?” said Miss Maria, now fairly 
breaking out into sobs. “ Poor Charley is 
gone. We felt what the news was when 
we saw the black-edged envelope; he had 
been breaking up for some time.” 

So the family skeleton was coffined and 
buried at last! I afterwards learnt that, 
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| 
true to himself to the last, poor Charley her hands in bitter protest against a 
left behind him a legacy of liabilities, | self-imposed fate. Sorrowing, despairing 


which the gentle sisters looked upon, as|—for what? For my Roy—my Roy— 
we remember the faults of a dead child, | the man whose lips had pressed mine, 
| whose arms had held me to his heart, who 


tenderly, and without censure. 





“I am very sorry for your grief,” I said 
at length, thinking that the most candid 
way in which to word my sympathy, and | 
I touched the black dress gently. 

“T know you are,” said Miss Maria, | 
suddenly remembering her deportment, | 
blowing her nose sonorously, wiping her 
red eyes, and settling herself in a position | 
of unimpeachable correctness; “but I 
must go on telling you about Leonard. 
When he heard of mother’s death, he 
wrote to say that he was coming home; 
and, oh, Nell! you should have seen how 
Mary’s face grew like a girl’s again— 
how bright her smile! I used to hear her 
singing about the house. Then the end 
came quickly. A letter from some friend, | 
enclosing an envelope directed to my | 
sister in Leonard’s bold, free hand: ‘ It | 
had been found,’ he said, ‘on the table 
in the poor fellow’s room the morning 
after.’”’ 

“ After what ?” I said hoarsely. | 

“ After Leonard had been brought home 
dead—drowned in trying to save a com- | 
panion who had been swept off a ford-way 
by what they call a ‘river wave.’ He had 
been going to write to Mary, but, Nell, the 
envelope was empty. She was as quiet | 
in her sorrow as she had been through those 
long years of waiting; but once I found 
her on her knees with that empty envelope 
crushed against her bosom. ‘ What was 
he going to say to me?’ I heard her moan. 
‘If I only knew—if there had only been 
one word. Oh, it is the awful silence of 
it all that is breaking my heart! Dear 
God, have pity on me!’ I crept away, 
Nell; it seemed like a crime to have seen 
and heard.” 

“ And I said she did not know! I said 
she did not understand!” I cried, hiding 
my face in my hands. 


| 
| 





There is such a thing as being too weary 
to sleep, and that night it was so with me. 
Clang! clang! I heard the hours ring out 
one after the other from Bromley church. 
Twice I got up and looked out towards 
the pool in the coppice. The moon was 
once more turning the sluggish water 
to silver, and the reeds and sedges to | 
ebony, and fancy called up the image 
of a sorrowing, despairing woman, pacing 
along in the shimmering light, wringing 





had seemed the one support and stay and 
guide that my life should ever trust to; 
and lacking which it would be but like the 
broken pillar in some grave-yard—a thing 
round which ivy might twine—at whose 
feet flowers might spring up; but that 
nothing in all the fair wide world could 
ever make other than a broken thing ! 

“Are you restless, darling?” said a 
gentle voice from the inner room. 

In a moment I was kneeling by her bed, 
on which the moonlight cast little restless 
shadows of the rose-sprays and jasmine 
round the window. 

“Have you forgiven me?” I said, 
laying my cheek against her hand. 

“There is nothing to forgive—you did 
not know,” she answered; “ but, child, I 
shall be gngry in real earnest if you do 
not lie down and try to get some sleep.” 

So I stole back to bed again, a white 
ghost, followed by its own shadow; and 
just as one or two faint chirpings under 
the broad eaves told of little waking birds 
with thoughts intent upon that juicy 
worm that tradition promises to the early 
seeker, I fell asleep. Only to dream, 
though: to see reaching out of a mist, 
and hunting mine, the hand on which 
gleamed the oval crest cut on lapis lazuli, 
with the motto that meant so much stand- 
ing out in clear relief—‘ Fides probata 
coronat.” I seemed to shrink from that 
pursuing hand, and as it closed at last on 
mine with the firm, strong, manly clasp 
I knew so well, I seemed to fall down, 
down, I knew not whither—dragged from 
its dear hold by some strange, nameless 
power. Then came a sense of unutterable 
loneliness, and I was seeking something— 
peering into a dark gulf that had opened 
at my feet. Was I looking for the lost 
trust that should have made my faith’s 
crown ? 

I woke, my face dank with a chill 
sweat, my pillow wet with tears. The 
day had come, and there were no chirp- 
ings from under the eaves, for the swallows 
were up and doing. 

“Oh!” I murmured, wearily stretching 
out my arms to I knew not what; “have 
I been wrong? is Miss Mary right? Have 
I had too little trust? Is my faith a 
crownless one? Roy! Roy! have I lost 
you, my darling ?” 
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“Talking to yourself, eh?” said Miss 
Mary, as the tray she carried gave a bump 
at the door, and pushed it open. ‘“ Why, 
what a lazy girl! Nearly noon, and Jane 
and her husband come over from the 
Vicarage to know what young lady it is 
that report says came by the late train last 
night. Nowdrink this tea, and don’t leave a 
crumb of the toast I have made with my 
own hands.” 

“ Have you——”’ I began, with the first 
piece of toast half way to my mouth. 

“ Written to Mrs. Bertie Lumley ?” she 
putin. “ Yes; three hours ago. I have 
told her you are safe in our keeping.” 

I felt the hot colour rushing to my face 
as I thought of Roy learning my where- 
abouts. 

“You said nothing of——” I began 
again. 

“Mr. Royal Drew? Certainly not; I 
made not the faintest allusion to such a 
person.” 

I gave a sigh of relief, and proceeded to 
give my attention to the tea and toast. 

How droll it was to hear Miss Maria 
and Miss Mary call the vicar “ Daniel,” and 
to see him pat his wife on the shoulder, 
and kiss Miss Mary. He had grown balder 
since I saw him last; but the same kind 
smile was on the face that had won my 
child-heart years ago; it seemed even 
brighter—more especially when he looked 
at his wife, I thought. 

The day wore on. I was in my Land 
of Beulah. I was encompassed by kind 
thoughts and loving tenderness. The sun 
shone fair on field and wood, flowers ran 
riot in the hedge-rows, and all sweet 
country sounds were about me; but the 
sun itself seemed dim, the scent of the 
flowers was not sweet, the song of the 
birds was tuneless, for lack of something. 
I had lived in the light of love; I had 
known the thrill of passion, and the restfal 
joy that a man’s tenderness and thought 
for her can bring to the woman who loves 
him ; and now, robbed of these, life seemed 
an empty thing. 

With the utter inconsistency of an angry 
woman I clong to the hope that the one 1 
had fied from would pursue me—would 
seek me ont, and strive to drive away the 
cloud of doubt from my eyes, and the 
weight of distrust from my heart. At 
dinner I said to myself: “ Before tea he 
will come; he will know by instinct to 
what haven of rest I have flown.” At 
tea I comforted myself with the thought, 
“ Before night Roy will come.” 





But the birds went to rest under the 
eaves, the shadows flickered in the moon- 
light, once more the pool in the coppice 
was a patch of silver beneath the alders— 
and still there was no Roy. Indeed, how 
should there be? I steeled my heart by 
asking of my own thoughts: “Is he not 
another woman’s lover— Eulalie’s, who 
‘loved him all the while ?’” 

I cried myself to sleep on that the second 
night of my stay at Summerfield, after 
once more musing on my life under the 
simile of the broken pillar in the grave- 
yard—a comparison that strack me as 
peculiarly apt. I am not sure that I did 
not complete the allegorical picture by 
patting in a figure leaning against the 
said column in the usual attitude of woe 
—the figure of Royal Drew. 

When. a woman takes to flight—no 
matter what mad longings may possess 
her—womanly pride and self-respect must 
prevent her making any sign. I would 
not have written a line to any member of 
the Kensington household in those days 
of misery to have saved my life. But 
“Oh,” I moaned to the trees in my wood, 
“how cruel they are not to let me hear 
anything—how cruel they are!” 

Sad possibilities of remaining where I 
was until, some sunny summer's day, the 
magic sound of marriage-bells, audible to 
my ear alone, should be borne upon the 
breeze, and I should know that their sweet 
chimes rang out for Roy and Eulalie, sug- 
gested themselves to me. My hot anger 
against Roy was dying out, like a fire 
that lacks fuel, while self-pity was taking 
its place. 

Miss Mary made no farther allusion to 
my troubles: she was tender, as the most 
loving mother could have been, and old 
times seemed to come to new life again. 
The harp had its brown-holland pinafore 
taken off, and her fingers swept its strings, 
the cadences she wove gradually falling 
into the Recollections of Wales, of which 
Poor Mary Ann was the sweetest and 
saddest. We tried new music together ; 
we talked of new books; the two sisters 
told me of Jane’s happiness at the Vicarage, 
and how the poor people in the village had 
grown to love their pastor’s wife. 

“ She doesn’t make jackets for them of 
hard, hard flannel, does she, Miss Mary ?” 
I said, with a smile given to the memory 
of Miss ’Dosia. 

“No, no,” she answered, laughing; 
“but Daniel still keeps rabbits—creatures 
that are all ears, you know; and he is 
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always hoeing up the weeds in the gravel | warmth of the fragrant afternoon; and so 
paths in the garden in his leisure moments. | I sat, thinking, and not exactly sleeping, 


Jane sits at her work in the window, and 
when he has uprooted a very big weed, he 


| 


but growing dreamy and drowsy, fancy- 
ing I was wandering with Roy under the 


holds it up to her and says: ‘ There’s a/| tall trees in Kensington Gardens; think- 
fellow for you, my dear—look at his|ing of poor little Tabitha, who always 


roots!’”’ 
I don’t know what makes the tears come 


into my eyes as I hear this account of the 
vicar’s crusade against his old ememies 
the weeds. I think it must be the con- 
trast of that simple home happiness and 
my own desolation. They are so old, those 
two, or they seem so to me, and I am so 





young. It is hard—hard to keep the tears 
from falling outright as I think this. 

The next morning came, and still there 
was no word of Roy. Stranger still, there 
was no letter from Aunt Ida. She was 





worsc—dying—dead, I suggested to my- 
self, being in that horribly restless frame | 
of mind when self-torture holds a subtle | 
pleasure. The weather was, as became the | 
time of year, deliciously balanced between 
cold and heat, yet I felt as if I were being 
stifled. 

“T am going to take my book and sit 
in the wood,” I said to Miss Mary wearily. 

The aromatic perfume of the fallen fir- 
spears made all the air sweet ; violets were 


everywhere, peeping modestly up with 
their deep blue eyes from beds of greenest 


moss. The happy daffodils gently nodded 
their golden heads, and the brook sung a 
song to them all as it slipped like molten 
glass over its pebbly bed, making little 
playful rushes and baby waterfalls when 
a big stone barred its way. How well I 
remembered standing on that stone, a mite 
in pink shoes, launching boats of leaves, 
freighted with berries, to watch them whirl 
about in the eddies, most of them coming 





to an untimely end early in their voyage! 

I was sitting on a quaint old rustic seat 
that in times past had represented by turns 
a besieged castle, a wild beast’s den, and 
the gate whereat a very little Christian, 
with a very big bundle on his back, came 
to knock. My book had fallen on my lap, 
and I had not turned a page for nearly half 
an hour. Every now and then my sight 
grew blurred and indistinct, and I had to 
pass my hand across my eyes. 

So young, I thought, and all my life 
lived out. Poor old Diogenes in his tub 
was no greater cynic than I, sitting there 
beside the purling, babbling brook, among 
the fair, sweet, summer flowers. I let 
my head rest against the back of a fir-tree 





that was giving out a pungent odour in the | 


scampered up to my room, and sat like 
a heap of snow upon my dressing-table 
while I brushed my hair; of Terence, with 
his old frightened face, as I passed him 
like a young whirlwind in the corridor ; 
of Aunt Idumea’s pale profile against the 
hardly whiter pillow, as I had seen it last ; 
of the eager light in Eulalie’s dark eyes 
as she looked into the face of the man 


| who had been her lover—and—mine. 


The hum of the insects in the grass 
must have had a lulling effect upon me, 
for thus, half awake and half asleep, I 
began to dream. Some one was singing: 


** Le temps que je regrette, 
C’est le temps qui—n’est—plus ; ’’ 


and, dreaming still, my thoughts answered 
to that sad refrain. Yes; the time that is 
mine no more; the time when Roy’s dear 
eyes told me that he held me dear; the 
time when his strong arms clasped me 
round, and I felt so safe—as if nothing 
in the wide world could hurt me any more, 
so long as those arms held me close. 

How strangely vivid dreams are some- 
times; or was it no dream? Was the 
hand with the crest ring—the hand that 
bore the motto, “ Fides probata coronat””— 
laid softly on my shoulder P 

I sprang to my feet, the book fell from 
my lap, and then: “ Roy!” I cried. ‘Oh, 
Roy, have you come to me at last!” 

There before my eyes, that were wide 
awake enough now, stood Royal Drew, 
dressed as he had been when I[ saw him 
first, in the dead-leaf velveteen coat, and— 
yes, there was a red rose in the button- 
hole. 

As he met my look of wild, undignified, 
overwhelming joy, he swept his hat low, 
and stood there bareheaded looking at 
me. He made no attempt at any warmer 
greeting, only let his blue eyes rest upon 
my face—my face that grew now red, now 
white, now red again. 

I bore it as long as I could, but that 
wasn’t many moments, though it seemed 
a time interminable. Then I covered my 
face with my two trembling hands, and, 
sinking down upon the bench beside me, 
wondered if mother earth ever took pity 
on her children, and let them sink gently 
into the shelter of her breast. 
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“Why did you run away from me, 
child ?” 

I knew that question was coming. I 
knew in the one instant that Roy’s eyes 
and mine met that I had mistrasted him 
without cause; that he was mine, mine, 
only mine, and had never wavered in his 
loyalty to me—no, not for the space of 
one passing thought or regret. 

“You have been very cruel to me, 
Nell.” 

There was a ring of pain in his voice 
that sent my head lower than ever, and 
made my breath come thick and fast. 

“Tt was not as if I had kept anything 
from you. I would not have asked you 
to be my wife if I could not have told you 
the story of my life before I knew you; 
and how could I tell that the woman who 
had played me false was Lady Vansitart? As 
Heaven is my witness, Nell, when she came 
in to us that day, as we stood side by side, 
not one throb of joy quickened the beating 
of my heart. I was amazed, and pitiful.” 

“ Pitiful!” I gasped, lifting my dripping 
face and drowned eyes for his inspection. 

“Yes, pitiful; Eulalie has wrought much 
evil for you and for me; she has brought 
much pain to us both in the past; but 
when I saw death written on her face, do 
you think I could bring myself to utter a 
single reproach to her?” 

“Death!” I said, leaning eagerly to- 
wards him across the back of the bench, 
and my voice sounding strange even to my 
own ears. 

“Yes, death. Do you think, Nell—do 
‘you think, my darling, I should have let 
you go roaming about the world, and lost 
one hour—nay, one moment—in following 
you if something had not kept me back ?” 

“Ts she dead?” I sobbed. “ Is Eulalie 
dead?” And as I spoke the vision of a 
lovely face seen against the background of 
the nut-boughs came before me. 

‘No, she is not dead; but she has not 
long to live,” he answered. “She had 
no more thought of meeting me that day 
than I of seeing her, and the shock was 
terrible.” 

“To both of you! ?” I hazarded, with 
much inward misgiving. 

“ Yes, to both of us,” he said, with his 
clear, true eyes meeting my poor swollen 
ones candidly. ‘Of course it was.’ 

“ Yes,” I said meekly, twisting my limp | 
handkerchief through my fingers; 
she said she had ‘loved you all the while’ 
—I heard her.” 


A hot flush rose to the very edge of his | forgive her. 








| 


curly locks, but Roy looked at me bravely 
still. 

“Yes; she did not know then that such 
words from her lips could only pain me. 
There is only one woman in the world, 
Nell, whose voice is sweet to my ears in 
the telling of that story.” 

“ Roy, where is she now ?” 

“She is with Aunt Ida; you had not 
been gone many minutes when I had to 
call for someone to come to my assist- 
ance; the handkerchief that Eulalie held 
to her lips was crimsoned with blood.” 

“And auntie so ill herself!” I cried. 
“Oh, Roy!” 

“Happily Miss Dove was there, and 
showed a great amount of common-sense 
and self-command. I fetched a doctor as 
quickly as I could, and then, when he had 
given his verdict—it was but a death- 
warrant—I went to Aunt Ida’s room and 
told her all.” 

* Did you wonder where I was gone to ?” 

‘* No; [had no need to wonder. Terence 
said you had fled past him ‘like a banshee,’ 
and when you were nowhere to be found 
I knew that you had flown for refuge to 
your Land of Beulah—refuge from dis- 
trustful thoughts of me, Nell.” 

“Tf you weren’t anxious about me, why 
did you come to look for me?” I persisted. 

‘“*T came to fetch you back,” he answered 
coolly. “Aunt Ida is better; she has 
tried hard to throw off her own ailments 
to be of use to that poor dying woman, 
but she is quite unfit to be alone; and, 
besides, Eulalie wants to see you, Nell.” 

“To see me!” Isaid, not encouragingly 
it must be confessed. 

“Yes. Oh, Nell! |: the grand, mag- 
nanimous creature you have it in you to be 
if you will,” he went on, pleading with me 
as though he were my good angel, “Ido 
not want to underrate her wrongs to you, 
Heaven knows. Aunt Ida has told me 
enough to show me that forgiveness must be 
a hard thing to you; but, child, we pray to 
be forgiven ourselves ‘as we forgive others.’ 
In the years that, please Heaven, lie before 
you and I like a fair vista, let Ealalie, the 
woman who has sinned against us both 
be a sad, not a bitter memory.” 

“You have forgiven her?” 

“More than forgiven, Nell; 
falsehood led me on to you.” 

A little, quick, delicious thrill of glad- 


for her 


“and | ness made me tremble as he spoke. 


“Yes,” I said, eagerly, longingly, yearn- 
‘ingly ; “I will go back to her. I will 
Take me to her, Roy.” 
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He stepped close up to my side. “ He! were so beautifully manifest in it all, that 
is going to remember that he has not my heart swelled with pride and gladness 
kissed me,” I thought; and the tiniest bit | in the thought of being so dear to him. 
of a smile made my lips quiver. | ““We had b-tter be thinking of going 

But he wasn’t. He looked all round | in to those dear ladies of yours,” he said 
the wood—my wood that I had told him | at last, stooping to pick up his hat from 
about—and then he drew a long satisfied | the grass. ‘Miss Mary has quite fulfilled 
breath. | my expectations. Nell, she is perfect!” 

“So this is your Land of Beulah? It} But I did not stir, unless it was to put 
is well named—it is in truth a very pleasant | my hand out—timidly enough, you may be 
place.” sure—towards his. 

I was going to move away towards the| ‘ Roy,” I said, feeling two hot burning 
house, but he said no; there was no hurry; | spots come creeping up into my cheeks, 
there was no train we could start by for | “‘do you know you haven’t kissed me since 
nearly two hours yet. you came?” 

So he sat down on the bench beside me,,| He was silent, and so I lifted my 
and the song of the birds sounded sweeter shamed eyes to meet his, grave, yet 
than before, and the flowers looked fairer. | infinitely tender. 

Yet I was not quite content. Roy sat| ‘A kiss means so much to me, Nell,” he 
by my side, and oh, how bonny he looked, | said, still not moving an inch nearer to me. 
with the soft light that filtered through, ‘So it does to me—it means love,” I 
the boughs above us falling on his curly | answered, bravely enough, though the 
locks and long silky beard. His hat lay tears were starting and blurring my sight. 
on the ground at his feet; and his hand—{| ‘But I want something more than love 
the one with the ring on—rested on the from you, Nell. My darling, I want your 
twisted branches that formed the back of | perfect trust too.” 
our resting-place ; it was not holding mine, There seemed no other way, and so I 
and he hadn’t kissed me yet. took the hand that lay so near mine, and 

He told me how Eaulalie, after some | laid my lips upon it, just were the ring 
months of suffering, had come up to | glistened in the sunshine. 

London, with her “ shadow,” Miss Lettie, “Give my faith back its lost crown, 
to consult a man famed all over Europe | Roy,” I sobbed. ‘I will give you all my 
for his skill; how his verdict had been | love, and all my trust, oh, my darling! 
such-a hopeless one that, veiled as it | even to my life’s end.” 

was in a cloak of ambiguous words, she Then Roy took me in his arms, and, 
had read its import; and then, possessed by | as my head lay back against his breast, 
a strange longing to see me—the one she | he kissed me with the kiss of love and 
had most deeply wronged—she had sought | perfect faith, there, in My Land of 
me out. She had told Roy all this, and | Beulah. 

said how she found her only consolation in | : 
the thought that papa’s wealth would, at | 
her death, come back to me. 

It was a strange story to listen to— 
strangest of all, to listen to from Royal’s 
lips; but the true grand nature of the | 
man I loved seemed more and more to | 
unfold itself before my eyes as he spoke; | 
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the purity and loyalty of his love for me, | MISS BRADDON 

and his pity for the woman whose life had | 
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